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Edited by Illustrated, THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL ‘ 

Margaret Williams 436 pages, $4.00 by F. J. Sheed 188 pages, $1.00 
The whole pre-Chaucerian treasury of Eng- The Catholic literary revival—men, books 
lish literature edited and translated, in its and tendencies—brought together in one 


original vigor and beauty. 


THE PLACE OF CHESTERTON 
IN LITERATURE 
by Hilaire Belloc $1.00 


The survivor of one of the most famous of 
all literary partnerships writes of the literary 
quality of his dead friend. 


THE REFORMATION IN 
ENGLAND 
VOLUME II: EDWARD VI 
by Georges Constant 380 pages, $3.00 
The best of French Catholic scholarship ap- 
plied to the least-known period in English 
religious history. 


short volume, from the rich experiences of 
a publisher. 


THE MYSTERY OF FAITH 
BOOK I: SACRIFICE 
by Maurice de la Taille, S.J. 266 pages, $3.50 
The first volume to appear in English of the 
most important new theological work written 
in centuries—on Sacrifice, Calvary and the 
Mass. 


WHITHER EUROPE? 
by Arnold Lunn 272 pages, $3.00 
An inside view of Europe in general and the 
Balkans in particular, by an expert observer 
and very popular writer. 


EUROPE AND THE GERMAN QUESTION 


by F. W. Foerster 


464 pages, $3.50 


The great German educator and sociologist studies the whole of German history to find 
Germany's true place and mission in Europe, why she betrayed it, her hope of re-finding 


it to achieve a lasting peace. 
rather suppress. 


In the intellectual order there is no one that Hitler would 


THE BORGIA POPE 


by Orestes Ferrara 


440 pages, $3.50 


A new study and new evaluation of Alexander VI, as discovered in original documents 


by a scholar who is also a practical politician. 


BLACK MARTYRS 
by J. P. Thoonen 560 pages, $3.00 
The glorious story of the martyrs of Uganda 
told in the light of their native history, cus- 
toms and culture. 


ESSAYS AND VERSES 
by Russell Wilbur 144 pages, $1.75 
Religious prose and poetry in a new dimen- 
sion — rough, profound, jarring and stimu- 
lating. Father Wilbur will prove a revelation 
among American Catholic authors. 


MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
by Eric Shepherd 190 pages, $1.75 


The most unusual detective story of the year, 
and a selection of the Catholic Book Club. 


Write for fall catalog and house organ, This Publishing 
Business, to 


Sheed & Ward 


63 FIFTH AVENUE 


OUR LADY OF WISDOM 
by Maurice Zundel Illus., 112 pages, $1.50 
The doctrine of Our Lady applied to the 
special needs of today, illustrated with re- 
productions of old paintings, by the author 
of The Splendor of the Liturgy. 
CONVERSATION WITH GOD 
by Anthony Thorbold 102 pages, $1.25 
Principles of the spiritual life explained for 
beginners especially, with simplicity, lucid- 
ity and grace. 

WHENCE COME WARS 
by Fulton J. Sheen 119 pages, $1.00 
The burning question of today answered by 
America’s popular radio preacher. 
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brary as chief book charger in circula- AT ITS BEST” 
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10 years experience in libraries all | 
over the country. Specialist in book 
charging. Accurate work guaranteed. Newaax, N. J. 
Attractive and well liked wherever 
employed. Letters of recommendation New York, N. Y. 
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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Agnes Repplier, Essayist and Biographer 


By Reais LoutsE Boye, Px.D., Instructor in English, 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 








From the distinguished position of dean 
emeritus of American essayists, Agnes 
Repplier now glances in retrospect 
through the vista of her eighty-two years 
onto a career bridging from “New Eng- 
land’s Indian summer” across the valley of 
chaotic World War years to the present. 
Born of French parentage April 1, 1858, 
in Philadelphia, where she still resides, 
Miss Repplier was initially schooled as 
probably has befallen few successful au- 
thors. A mother fond of books read to 
the child who persisted in shunning a 
knowledge of the alphabet until the age 
of ten. A brown, cupid-adorned primer, 
Reading without tears, could not stimu- 
late her into triumphing over “a to z”. 
During this time, however, she memorized 
much of the poetry read to her, other- 
wise compensating for the technical de- 
ficiency of being unable to follow the 
letters. Immediately on beginning to read 
she jumped the intervening graduations 
by delving into such books as Hayward’s 
Translation of Faust. 

Agnes Repplier received her formal 
education at Eden Hall, the Sacred Heart 
Convent at Torresdale, Pennsylvania, 
where the French language was an in- 
tegral part of her training. Her early as- 
sociations with Latin were responsible for 
her love of Horace that led her to her 
essays and lectures on the poet. From 
her part in school dramatics dates her 
lifelong interest in the theatre. After 


thirty years she returned to these school 
days to write so lovingly In our convent 
days, amusing recollections of mischie- 
vous deviations from the strict program 
and of impressions from her childhood’s 
point of view. On leaving Eden Hall, 
Miss Repplier attended the finishing 
school in Philadelphia conducted by Miss 
Agnes Irwin (later president of Rad- 
cliffe), whose biography she has written. 

Finding it necessary to earn her living, 
she turned, with the encouragement of 
her mother, to the only thing she could 
do—write. Miss Repplier is indebted to 
the editor of The Catholic World for his 
stringent criticism of her early attempts 
at short stories and his discernment which 
directed her to the sphere of her genius, 
the essay. Her essay on Ruskin marked 
the beginning of an illustrious line num- 
bering over two hundred. In addition to 
such direction, Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
fostered her early career in The Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Since then, her daily schedule of read- 
ing and working hours would seem to 
place her in the “ivory tower”, yet her 
extensive traveling, her warm friendships, 
her active participation in affairs avow, 
as well as her writings, the vitality and 
charm of the woman. From Suez to Gi- 
braltar, North and South, she lingered 
at points of interest to her. In Rome she 
tarried a year; but in France, to which she 
was most attached, she spent repeated 
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seasons. Her biographies identify her 
with the Quebec region, where she enjoys 
lengthy vacations. When in Boston, she 
was in contact with Holmes, Aldrich, 
Lowell, and Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
while Horace Furness and Silas Weir 
Mitchell were part of her coterie of 
friends in the Quaker City. As the first 
woman president (1904) of the Con- 
temporary Club of Philadelphia, she pre- 
sented Henry James to the public in his 
first address.!_ Her own lecturing before 
club and college groups took her from 
East to West;? in spite of her great popu- 
larity with audiences, she disliked, and 
eventually discontinued, such engage- 
ments. 


At seventy, Miss Repplier was ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge as one of 
the American commissioners to the Se- 
ville Exposition in honor of Columbus, 
the human sidelights of which she records 
at eighty in Eight decades. 


Her distinction among writers has been 
acknowledged in numerous ways. The 
University of Notre Dame marked her as 
outstanding in bestowing on her the 
Laetare Medal in 1911. In 1925, she 
again pioneered as a woman by her elec- 
tion to the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. This body further recognized her 
merits in 1935 when awarding her, the 
third essayist so distinguished, its twenty- 
fifth annual gold medal. From five uni- 
versities she has received the degree of 
doctor of letters: Pennsylvania (1902), 
Yale (1925), Marquette, Columbia 
(1927), Princeton (1935). No one has 
more concisely phrased the touchstone of 
her achievement than Dean Eisenhart of 





1. Weil, M. “Agnes Repplier.” The Critic, Sept., 1905, 
p. 206. 
2. Repplier, A. “Lecturing.” Commonweal, Feb. 11, 1938, 


p. 428.29. 


Princeton when conferring this degree on 
her,—on a woman for only the second 
time in the university’s history, 

Agnes Repplier, dean of American 
essayists, sympathetic annalist of her 
native city, Philadelphia, faithful biog- 
rapher of Pére Marquette, and Mére 
Marie of the Ursulines. American 
literature has anently en- 
riched by her Gallic gaiety, her kindly 
humor, her keen thrusts of satire, 
trenchant but without venom, her 
good taste and innate sense for the 
amenities of life and letters, her rich 
store of reading, her anchorage in an- 
cient loyalties of faith. Not indifferent 
to counter-currents and points of fric- 
tion in the world of today, she has 
been able to forget “the vexations and 
humiliations of the present in a se- 
rener study of the mighty past”.’ 
“There is no province of the essayist 

that she has not touched, and there is 
nothing which she has touched that she 
has not adorned.”* Although primarily 
the genius of Agnes Repplier is more ex- 
pressive in the essay, her biographies of 
the last decade testify to her success in 
that field. Beginning with the monotone 
green and gray volumes of the pre-war 
era through the blues of the 20’s and 
early 30’s, we reach the maturity of her 
Eight decades blazing in rose. 

Her first volume, Books and men, pub- 
lished in 1888, binds seven essays replete 
with the background of her culture em- 
broidered by her entertaining observa- 
tions. These first essays reveal not only 
by their titles but also by their flavor 
Miss Repplier’s penchant for reading and 
extending her reflections on books into 
her writing. “Our Friends, the Books”, 
“Conversation in Novels”, “Children in 
Fiction”, “The Novel of Incident”, all in 





3. “Honoring Agnes Repplier.” Commonweal, June 25, 
1935, p. 241. 

4. Halsey, F. W. Women authors of our day in their 
homes, p. 43. 
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Essays in miniature (1895), mirror this 
tendency. In a well-known essay, “Books 
That Have Hindered Me” (Points of 
view, 1891), the author recounts her un- 
fortunate experiences with some books; 
for example, Uncle Tom’s cabin so af- 
fected her that she felt only a noble in- 
stitution, even though it be slavery, could 
produce such paragons as George, Eliza, 
Emmeline, and Cassy. 


Another of Miss Repplier’s interests ap- 
pears in Essays in idleness (1893). 
“Agrippina”, here endowed not merely 
with nine lives but with immortality, is 
only a penned manifestation of the 
writer’s love for cats. The affectionate 
contempt, the fastidiousness and individ- 
uality, the contented languor of this su- 
perb tabby reflect an unusual knowledge 
and appreciation of the feline tempera- 
ment. The essayist meanders through 
history and literature from the cat of 
antiquity to the cat of today, recording 
her experiences in the two editions of 
The fireside sphinx (1901, 1939) and 
compiling in The cat (1912) the jottings 
in prose and poetry of other authors on 
the same subject. 

Not as a casual observer or hurried 
sight-seer, Agnes Repplier paused to im- 
bibe the spirit of distant civilizations in 
the months she spent on the Nile and 
about the Mediterranean in the early 
1900’s. Bits of culture of these countries 
are interwoven into the essays of this 
period—Italy in “The Beggar’s Pouch”, 
Lourdes in “The Pilgrim’s Staff’, Blois 
in “Consecrated to Crime” (Compro- 
mises, 1904). In 1908 Miss Repplier 
closed a “Happy Half-Century” with a 
sheaf of essays which shadow the coming 
transition in her literary work. 

After Americans and others (1912), 
which included such themes as polite- 


ness, humor, enthusiasm, goodness, and 
gaiety, the tone of her entire work 
changed from bookishness to timeliness. 
During the World War the author leaped 
into and remained in the maelstrom of 
current activity until her return to the 
past, to romanticism, in the 30’s. In the 
light of history she commented on the 
then present, choosing opportune topics: 
“Americanism”, “Women and War”, 
“Our Loss of Nerve”, under the general 
title of Counter-currents (1916). 


The second unit of this editorial de- 
velopment is added in her treatment of 
our post-bellum repercussions in Points 
of friction (1920) with its barbs against 
prohibition, its revelations of the delu- 
sions of the woman’s movement, and its 
recognition of the role of war. Under 
dispute (1924) considers American timid- 
ity, discusses the relations of the recent 
Allies, and elucidates the conflicting ideas 
on education. In the final volume, Times 
and tendencies (1931), “Peace and the 
Pacifist” pierces the foibles of super-paci- 
fism, “Cure-Alls”, our gullibility at ac- 
cepting universal panaceas. The titles 
alone of these four war and post-war col- 
lections of essays speak for themselves in 
comparison with those of her early career, 
Essays in idleness, In the dory hours. 


Although more than one-half of her 
essays have been printed in The Atlantic 
)fonthly, numerous other magazines have 
carried her articles—Harper’s, The Cath- 
olic World, The Century, The Yale Re- 
view, The Commonweal, and others. The 
best of these she has incorporated into 
her volumes; many she has written di- 
rectly for book publication only. 

Recent years have noted a deflection 
in the tenor of her work. To think of 
tea (1932) in its buff binding brews the 
beverage from its early history in the 
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East through the aroma of its entry and 
acceptance in England to its present-day 
popularity. In pursuit of laughter (1936) 
records the history of laughter in English 
life and literature—the jesters and fools 
of the Middle Ages, the merriment of 
Elizabeth’s court, the mirth of Charles’, 
the high spirits of the nineteenth century 
yielding to the confusion of our unremit- 
ting quest of cheerfulness. 


Within her latest volume, Eight dec- 
ades (1937), we find the loves of six 
decades of achievement, the introductory 
essay under that title being a sprightly 
disclosure of her own rich and active life 
by decades. These essays typify the writer 
and her abiding interests—Horace, travel, 
humor, cats, history, books, and authors. 


Seven years after combining essay and 
reminiscence to delight the reader of In 
our convent days (1905), her first quasi- 
biographical venture, Miss Repplier suc- 
cessfully gives within a few pages a life- 
size portrait of the great Shakespearean 
scholar and her friend, Horace Furness. 
From these preliminaries she stepped 
fully into biography in 1919 with the life 
of J. William White, a noted surgeon of 
Philadelphia. Pére Marquette, the great 
explorer of the Mississippi, remains with 
the reader an admirable and unforget- 
table priest, pioneer, and adventurer. A 
biography in which a character is so sym- 
pathetically treated with reference to ro- 
mantic legend and scholarly sources hard- 
ly merits the acrid criticism of Rev. Dr. 
Francis B. Steck. The minutiae of errors 
noted through historical research would 
be overlooked by the average reader and 
such precise documentary impedimenta 
is hardly the necessary sphere of the pop- 
ular biography. Likewise readable as well 
as scholarly is Mére Marie of the Ursu- 
lines, another giant in the development 


of New France, whose attainment was re- 
corded in her establishment of a new con- 
vent and chapel, whose Christian en- 
deavor was rewarded in her successful 
conversion and education of Indian girls. 


These paragraphs have been limited to 
the numerous essays and biographies of 
Agnes Repplier. Mention should credit 
her with a long and enviable magazine 
career, War broadsides and pamphlets 
anti-German in sentiment, lectures on 
literature, introductions to various books, 
and an intimate history of Philadelphia. 

Primarily, Agnes Repplier is a writer 
for a cultured reader. That she is a 
Catholic would not be apparent on a 
casual scanning of her works, if we ex- 
cept In our convent days and her trio 
of biographies, Mére Marie, Pére Mar- 
quette, and Junipero Serra, in which she 
limns these pioneers in the details of their 
ardor for religion and zeal for conversions. 
Rather with her we feel the inner glow 
of a faith that is immovable and immu- 
table, so much a part of the author that 
the subject could not even be extricated 
for a discussion of religion “per se”. A 
Catholic tradition and philosophy, not at 
all constraining her individuality, sound 
detonations in all the vagaries of her es- 
says, a sacredly precious essence con- 
tributing to her distinction. 

The titles of her essays, especially prior 
to 1900, proclaim her home to have been 
in the domain of books. Scott, Austen, 
Shakespeare, Stevenson, Byron, Bronté, 
Meredith, James, Lamb, the names of the 
classic as well as the would-be great of 
all nationalities are bandied about in pro- 
fusion. All too often are ephemeral au- 
thors subjects for allusion is the opinion 
of Brander Matthews, who has a criticism 
also for the dearth of American authors 
figuring in her quotations. Agnes Rep- 
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plier offers an unstudied retort to his 
view in her scorn for the ordinary novels 
tumbling from the press, which “may be 
trusted to weaken our literary instincts 
and induce mental inertia” but which 
are not “the arbiters of our destinies” 
(“Our Belief in Books”). Her declara- 
tion of independence is that each reader 
has a right to be happy rather than wise 
in his reading; pleasure is fundamental to 
retention. Her predilection as expressed 
in “A Happy Half-Century” was to 
mingle among the literary forgottens from 
1775 to 1825, an age when women 
dripped in ink. Unknown volumes often 
take us unsuspectingly to happy climes, 
to kindly disposed characters, to simplic- 
ity of living, and “when to these admi- 
rable qualities are added humor and an 
atmosphere of appreciative cultivation, 
the novel-reader feels indeed that his 
lines have been cast in pleasant places, 


and he is disposed to linger along in a 
very contented and uncritical frame of 
mind” (“A By-way in Fiction”). 


From this early period of patrician cul- 
ture, Agnes Repplier stepped into the 
affairs of the world. Independent in 
thought, confident in philosophy, she 
could not abstract herself and her work 
from the flood of war time and even of- 
fered her services in Milan (Eight dec- 
ades). An Anglophile in her sentiments, 
acrimonious towards Germany, her pen 
was a militant one which declared that 
war plays an appointed part in history, 
that neutrality on our part would have 
been an exposition of an ignoble lassitude 
(“Living in History”). Pamphlets and es- 
says scorching in their denunciation of 
Germany, whose democracy she labeled 
a war cry of “world power or death”, 
were read by her army of readers. Are 


these, for instance, quondam or contem- 
porary words? 

For years Germany has bent her in- 
telligence and strength into the per- 
fect equipment of her armies, into a 
careful and unconcealed preparation 
for war. Against her fixed determina- 
tion “peace congresses” and “peace 
foundations” availed nothing. In so 
far as they soothed other nations into 
believing that war might be averted, 
they were misleading and dangerous. 
In so far as a “League to Limit Arma- 
ments” prevails upon Americans to be- 
lieve that we can avert danger by be- 
ing unprepared for it, this League is 
misleading and dangerous. France did 
not want to fight. She was not pre- 
pared to fight. But neither her reluc- 
tance nor her unreadiness saved her 
when the blow was struck.’ 

At the close of the War she felt the 


constructive forces of the world to be on 
trial. The voice of prophecy would seem 
to be in her words deploring the discur- 
siveness. of the Versailles Conference, 
which added to the confusion (“Con- 
solations of a Conservative”). Again, in 
a Town Hall lecture on “The Failure of 
Success”, she speaks as if today when 
she remarked, “it was easier for Germany, 
conquered, to work out her salvation than 
for the conquering nations to work out 
theirs” and warned against “American 
good will, complacency and optimism 
being carried to extremes”.® 

Less vigorous than in her discussion of 
the War problem, Miss Repplier with 
facile raillery penetrates other move- 
ments — suffrage and prohibition. Dis- 
senting from the accepted view on these 
questions, she discerned the fallacies and 
absurdities involved. Her comments re- 
call the days when women’s tottering 
steps elicited a satiric, patronizing enjoy- 


5. Repplier, A. “Agnes Repplier’s Reply.” 
8, 1915, p. 385. 


6. New York Times, April 5, 1922, p. 5. 


Nation, April 
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ment. Further, she hurls shafts at 
women’s continued encouraging of each 
other in mediocrity (“Aut Caesar Aut 
Nihil”) and deluding themselves into a 
certain immunity rather than meeting de- 
feat on equal standards (“Woman En- 
throned”). Men, she writes, have fought 
with one another since the beginning of 
time, and now, alas, woman’s wrangling 
with man (“A Curious Contention”) is 
lessening one’s confidence in the future 
through feminine lack of moderation and 
sanity in reforming the world. In re- 
gard to enforcing prohibition, youth must 
be preserved from the wine of the clas- 
sics,—even from the wedding feast in the 
Bible! The folly of this cure by proscrip- 
tion is ingeniously illustrated in “The 
Strayed Prohibitionist”. 

The eternal feminine is never to be ig- 
nored. Love and marriage as commonly 
treated have slight notice in her pages, 
while a snug contentment is felt in “The 
Spinster”. The factory girl, an imper- 
sonally developed example, should have 
the right to decide for herself, unques- 
tioned, between independence and matri- 
mony. In “Marriage in Fiction” Miss 
Repplier laments the blissful pairs in 
literature always led to the altar and 
thereupon consigned to the realm of “liv- 
ing happily ever after”. An analogy with 
the author’s state might be inferred from 
that of Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, 
and Mary Mitford (“Three Famous Old 
Maids”), women “whose lives were 
rounded and completed without that ele- 
ment we are taught to believe is the 
mainspring and prime motor of exist- 
ence”. 


Miss Repplier’s interest in children is 
abiding; like Longfellow she returns joy- 
fully to the past yet looks tranquilly and 
trustingly at the zest and future of the 


young (“The Girl Graduate”). With 
complete serenity Agnes Repplier glee. 
fully recaptures her own days of child- 
hood and mischievously relates anecdotes 
of her schooldays when Romeo and Juliet 
was dramatized without the taint of court- 
ship and love! Various, more modern 
theories of education she discusses (“The 
American Credo”) with the conclusion 
that the essential of primary education is 
chiefly contact of the child with a liberat- 
ing mind. It is the task of college to give 
fundamental training in the humanities 
to lead the student to see life and see it 
whole. Children, in general, should be 
permitted open sesame through poetry to 
find enchantment in the words and music 
regardless of understanding; her Book of 
famous verse is compiled especially for 
them. In her essay on Allegra, Byron’s 
natural daughter, the author shows rare 
sympathy and insight into the relation- 
ship of the child with the poet and Jane 
Clairmont. 


Whether asserting the necessity of work 
wedded to leisure, decrying the laxity of 
justice, unveiling the psychology of a 
feline aristocrat, enlarging on sound and 
scholarly sources, musing over roamings 
in foreign countries, or discussing Ameri- 
can manners, Agnes Repplier is ever a 
commentator, an artist, a traditionalist, 
rich in the heritage of faith and love of 
literature and history. Reverent toward 
the past, nevertheless, she progressed edi- 
torially, becoming active to the present, 
provocative of thought on world affairs. 
Invariably interesting apértifs, her vol- 
umes are companions, not homilies. Her 
circle of production spins from bookish 
subjects through men and manners to 
contemporary problems, fusing on the ro- 
mantic spirit of tea and laughter framed 
by “Eight Decades”’ 
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Behind the writer animated by the 
spiritual and moral fundamentals of all 
ages is the writer of individuality versed 
in sparkling epigram, rapid irony, inher- 
ent graciousness, keen scholarship, and 
shrewd balance. Despite her intellectual 
and literary quality and her conscious- 
ness of form, her style, nevertheless, seems 
informal. Urbane and unaffected in man- 
ner, she scorns pretension of any kind. 


The fallacies of contemporary practice 
she presents by a method that culls from 
history and literature comments contrast- 
ing with current opinion on a given sub- 
ject. Starting with a suggestion, she 
leisurely builds in all directions through 
the procedure of anecdotes and refer- 
ences. Her amazing memory recalls di- 
verse authors from whom she stuffs her 
writing with abundant quotations. Her 
essays are anthologies of allusion which 
constantly astound the reader; moreover, 
the aptness of these erudite nuggets never 
ceases to be a marvel. Yet such a pro- 
fusion has at times enfeebled her work. 
Fortunately, these were, for the most part, 
only growing pains, as her later work is 
more incisive in originality and personal 
in thought. 


Pungent and dextrous phrase exposes 
her penetration of subject and her appeal 
to a larger perspective. “It is always ani- 
mating to hear the convict’s point of 
view.” Likewise, “We are all painfully 
aware of the seamy side [of life], be- 
cause we are scratched by the seams.” 
And again, “The superlative complacency 
of American women is due largely to the 
oratorical adulation of American men,— 
an adulation that has no more substance 
than has the foam on beer.” Pithiness 
is in her terse statements—“Yet brevity 
is the soul of song, no less than the soul 
of wit”; so Miss Repplier never errs on 


the lengthy side of writing. The precise 
moment to end is well-clocked. 

Agnes Repplier is a master of satire and 
ridicule, sharp but tempered by a genial 
and genuine manner. She leaves no 
measure of doubt as to her orthodox 
stand on any question, yet the effect of a 
tolerance with no bitterness is maintained. 
Spontaneity and brilliance illumine her 
criticism. Humor ever bubbles on the 
surface. “The image of the prohibition- 
bred youth . . . straying through the 
wine-drenched and ale-drenched pages 
of English literature captivates the fancy.” 
A caustic comment this—“The angel 
who looked too long at heaven’s golden 
pavement was flung into hell.” 

By antithesis, frequently used to im- 
print an idea, she distinguishes between 
wit and humor, with which elements she 
was ever concerned. Sentence is built on 
sentence, as stroke by stroke the picture 
is completed. “Wit is accidental; humor 
is inevitable. Wit is born of conscious 
effort; humor, of the allotted ironies of 
fate. Wait can be expressed only in lan- 
guage; humor can be developed sufficient- 
ly in situation.” 

The personality of the woman en- 
hances the charm of the writer; but at 
times, it must be said, her promise is 
greater than her fulfillment. Because a 
distinct, clear impression is not always 
conveyed, the reader frequently drifts in 
a maze and retains only a flavor rather 
than a definite imprint. 

The spirit of Miss Repplier at her 
seventh decade (Eight decades) proclaims 
the whole spirit of the essayist and the 
woman, whose literary career has been a 
steady advance in power and prestige,— 
a “glint of dazzling sunshine” dancing 
merrily ahead of her, still loving what is 
good and striving for what is attainable. 
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Companionable and refreshing, ideal as 
well as real, harkening to the past rather 
than the future, with a genteel distinc- 
tion of mind and style, inclusive of the 
social satire of Addison and the personal 
mellowness of Lamb, Agnes Repplier is 
assured of a continued and cherished 
rank among essayists. 
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Leaders in Education—Librarians 


By Dr. WitiiaM A. FitzGErALb, President 
Librarian, Brooklyn Preparatory School 








At this time it seems feasible to con- 
gratulate all members of the Catholic 


Library Association for the support and 
encouragement which they have offered 
to the President in the fulfillment of so 
many of his plans for an association of 
increased value to library service, to the 
spread and knowledge of Catholic prin- 
ciples in literature and in education. Two 
features of his program have been the 
further development of The Catholic Li- 
brary World as a vehicle for bringing to- 
gether more closely all those interested 
in such plans, and the up-to-the-minute 
issuance and use of a cumulated Catholic 
Periodical Index to aid educators and stu- 
dents of all types to find the treasures of 
our American and foreign Catholic maga- 
zines. Truthfully can we say that re- 
markable contributions to Catholic bibli- 
ography and to the library profession at 
large have been given by these two suc- 
cessful and essential publications. The 
success has been due particularly to the 
editors, who have worked so faithfully, 
and to you, who have by your own mem- 
berships and subscriptions and enthusiasm 
so spread C.L.A. ideals that the number 
of members and of subscribers has in- 
creased considerably in the past year. 


In the light of the preceding remarks 
we can feel happy that our membership 


1. Presidential address read. by title at the Third General 
Session of the 17th Annual Conference, Serurday, June 
1, 1940, at Cincinnati, Ohio. r 
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continues to grow because it is realized 
that closer cooperation is desirable and 
because of this solidarity better library 
service ensues. The attractive format and 
the instructive contents of The Catholic 
Library World have brought the Associa- 
tion to the attention of no few outside, as 
well as within, the profession. Likewise, 
no end of scholars, students, teachers give 
thanks for the time saving, inexpensive 
service of The Catholic Periodical Index. 
Many hurried and harrassed workers 
breathe paeans of praise for such helps 
as Saints for modern readers and the 
series devoted to a critical survey of con- 
temporary Catholic authors. Happy 
though we may feel about our present 
state, nevertheless, to accomplish more 
for Catholic education we must, on the 
one hand, continue to expand our services 
and, on the other hand, increase our 
growth in members. A vineyard, as yet 
unplanted, and potential groups of mem- 
ber-workers in the field await the Asso- 
ciation. That the fast growing and well 
functioning Units, as well as those yet 
to be organized, will attend to this task 
is the firm feeling of the President. 
Particularly important to our Catholic 
institutions of learning at this moment, 
when we are using so much effort to 
understand and so much energy to ad- 
vance library service, is our view of the 
librarian from three specific angles—his 
cultural. background, his adequacy of for- 
mal training, his’ real or potential status. 
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In considering the last angle necessarily 
we include in our comprehension the 
first two. 


What should be the place of the li- 
brarian in our Catholic educational sys- 
tem? Realizing that much is yet to be 
done to locate the librarian in his rightful 
position and to appoint the right librarian 
in the right place, we must face many 
conditions. In the potential value of his 
contribution to education the librarian 1s 
one of the most important persons in a 
changing world. The librarian—and es- 
pecially the librariann—can contribute 
much to an understanding of the world’s 
four great needs: civilization, culture, re- 
ligion, progress. And, to so contribute, 
the librarian must be an individual with 
a wide, comprehensive cultural back- 
ground, with a discerning appreciation 
for educational philosophies and trends, 
with a knowledge of bibliography in the 
broad sense. How, otherwise, can a li- 
brarian intelligently and comprehensively 
select books, present books to readers, 
assist a perplexed reading public, aid in 
real reference and research, know the 
reading interests and habits of varied 
types of students and scholars? 


Whether the librarian be in an ele 
mentary or secondary school, a college 
or a special library, a public or a private 
institution, to be trained in what normal- 
ly is called library service is not adequate, 
any more than to lack such training is 
adequate. Please do not think that I am 
deprecating formal library training. By 
no means should I do so, any more than 
I should deprecate medical school train- 
ing for physicians, law school training for 
lawyers, seminary training for theologians. 
In our present day and age I cannot visu- 
alize modern progressive institutions such 
as hospitals lacking trained physicians, 


courts lacking trained lawyers, churches 
lacking trained theologians any more 
than I can visualize libraries lacking 
trained librarians. What I would imply 
is this: the physician’s, the lawyer’s, the 
theologian’s, the librarian’s real work 
comes after his formal professional train- 
ing is ended. In other words, he is really 
a credit to his profession not in virtue of 
his professional degree but rather because 
of the application of the principles and 
theories which he has studied, by con- 
tinued reading in the professional litera- 
ture, by keeping in touch with the mem- 
bers of his profession and with the con- 
stant advances in the field, through ex- 
perience and through the exchange of 
ideas, by intellectual growth through 
wide reading and varied associations. 


Important as are the training and the 
experience of the librarian in library tech- 
niques and principles, even more import- 
ant are the cultural background and the 
personality of the librarian if he is to 
achieve his objectives in his particular 
aspect of library service. Do our educa- 
tional institutions insist always on the best 
or the cheapest? If Gresham’s Law still 
obtains, does not the same principle ap- 
ply in schools, that the inferior drives 
out the superior type? Thus, if the li- 
brary is not an important element in the 
school or university, if it does not attempt 
to unify and correlate both the cur- 
riculum and the interests and aptitudes 
of students and educators, if it is not, 
next to religion and philosophy, the heart 
of the educational scheme, then probably 
a librarian lacking a comprehensive back- 
ground can serve. In this case the func- 
tion of the librarian will be that of a 
guard who keeps in order the limited 
range of library materials. However, | 
am sure that you will agree with me that 
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libraries which are kept in order by a 
clerk-like library custodian rarely exist in 
the American scene. That day has 
passed! Today we all concur that the 
library in order to be the center of the 
cultural life of the school or college must 
be not merely a collection of books. 
Rather, it should provide facilities for 
reading and reference which are adjusted 
to the philosophy of the school. This, in 
turn, means that an efficient librarian, 
well educated, familiar with the educa- 
tional philosophy and educational tech- 
niques of the institution guides and di- 
rects the students in habits of reading 
and research, assists the teachers in their 
needs, cooperates with the other adminis- 
trators in fulfilling the objectives of the 
institution. For this task we need, we 
require, we must insist upon a librarian 
who is above the average in relation to 
the other members of the faculty, who is 
a trained educator as well as a trained 
library technician, who had had a broad 
background in the liberal arts, in research, 
in travel, in experience. To understand 
and to bring to fruition, through the li- 
brary, the school’s objectives, and to be 
fully qualified for library service, the li- 
brarian should have had successful ex- 
perience as a teacher. 


The personal qualifications of the li- 
brarian play an important part in the 
proper development of the library service 
of any institution. The Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards in evalu- 
ating a secondary school library stresses 
the following essential traits: cooperation, 
sincerity and loyalty, intelligence, self 
control, general culture, interest in cur- 
rent problems, good physical health, good 
mental health, enjoyment and under- 
standing of adolescents, understanding of 
the educational value of environmental 


factors. Treating these traits under four 
grouped headings the librarian is viewed 
in relation to his administrative ability, 
his understanding of the school’s educa- 
tional program, his efficiency, his teach- 
ing ability. Taking into consideration the 
approach of the mental and age differ- 
ences of children of elementary school 
and students of college, university and 
seminary, certainly the librarian in deal- 
ing with thes educational groups should 
have comparative personal qualifications. 


Allow me to quote from a recent book 
in our field, Vitalizing the college library. 
A college president and a dean who had 
been attending an educational conference 
left the meeting before its conclusion, 
and, on the way out, commented on the 
vague generalities discussed within the 
conference chamber. A librarian who 
joined the two spoke as follows: 


“TI agree with you,’ she began. “This 
conference is most pathetic. Bad as it 
is, however, it does not even approach 
the pitiful conditions which exist in 
the libraries of the schools and col- 
leges here represented. And the fault 
is yours, you educators, you deans, you 
college presidents. You place super- 
annuated teachers in charge of your 
libraries; or perhaps hiring a librarian 
you use the same criteria for selection 
that you would in employing a book- 
keeper or a stenographer. Then, if by 
chance, you do find a capable librar- 
ian, you tie his hands: you expect him 
to operate a library without funds; 
you assign him no responsibilities; you 
place him in such a position that he 
can be nothing more or less than a 
routine clerical worker. Then you 
come to conferences such as this and 
wonder why the library is failing to 
make a vital contribution to your col- 
l ege.’ ” 

If this condition exists in any or many 
of our institutions a need exists to re 


move as quickly as possible the deadening 
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evil which can bring only retrogression, 
and to rectify affairs in order to assure 
real progress. Librarians and other li- 
brary minded educators must continue to 
spread the philosophy of true librarian- 
ship and the gospel of library service. 

In the leadership of an educational in- 
stitution, to unify and to correlate and 
to integrate the entire educational pro- 
cess, I place the librarian next to the 
dean, the head master, the principal. I 
believe that in the proper functioning of 
any educational plant the librarian is 
more important than any one professor, 
or teacher, or instructor. As one teach- 
ing no particular body of subject matter, 
yet coming into intimate contact with all 
types of courses of study, as one meeting 
and serving student, instructor, and ad- 
ministrator, the librarian must equal, and 
for the best library service, surpass, in 
background and training the other facul- 
ty members. During this time when we 
so joyously celebrate the 500th anniver- 
sary of the invention of movable type do 
I ask too much? I think not. 
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Editorials 








NATIONAL CATHOLIC BOOK 
WEEK 

On November 3rd the Catholic Library 
Association, through its Committee on 
National Catholic Book Week, will in- 
augurate a nation-wide tribute to Cath- 
olic literature. From the origin of the 
codex in the second century, the monas- 
tic scriptoria of the Middle Ages, the 
fostering of printing in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, down to the twentieth century with 
its tremendous development in the peri- 
odical and pamphlet field, the Catholic 
Church has shown a continuous interest 
in the recorded word. For a thousand 
years after the fall of Rome, monks all 
over Europe devoted themselves to the 
preservation of ancient and Christian 
culture. 

Mindful of this long tradition and of 
the vital part which Catholic literature 
must play in keeping alive Catholic cul- 
ture in the minds of all the faithful, the 
Catholic Library Association decided that 
the year in which we celebrate the print- 
ing anniversaries was an exceedingly ap- 
propriate one in which to launch National 
Catholic Book Week. Fortunately the 
chairman of the Committee, Charles L. 
Higgins of the Boston Public Library, as 
founder of Catholic Book Week in Bos- 
ton which is the predecessor of this na- 
tional celebration, had acquired the ex- 
perience needed for this project. 

Realizing the need of offering some- 
thing tangible, the Committee decided 
rightly that a major contribution would 
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be the preparation of a master Reading 
list for Catholics, divided into fourteen 
subject groups, for each of which a na- 
tionally known person would make the 
selection of titles and prepare the annota- 
tions. This list is now a reality and will 
appear shortly before November Ist. The 
Reading list for Catholics will be supple- 
mented year after year and will un- 
doubtedly be accepted as definitive with- 
in a short time. 

Upon Catholic librarians rests the re- 
sponsibility of making National Catholic 
Book Week a success in their own com- 
munities. Exhibits should be planned to 
bring out the early history of books and 
manuscripts as well as the present-day 
contributions. Lectures on Catholic liter- 
ature and on our important contempor- 
ary Catholic authors should form the 
backbone of oral presentations. In order 
to inculcate a desire for Catholic litera- 
ture, it is necessary to speak of it in con- 
crete terms, not in the vague generalities 
of oratory but by reference to actual char- 
acters and scenes from novel and biog- 
raphy; by showing abuses in the social 
order and the remedy in the social ency- 
clicals; by discussing, for example, his- 
torical falsehood and the frontal attacks 
thereon in such works as Walsh’s Philip 
II, Ferrara’s Alexander VI, and the well 
known biographies of Belloc. In a posi- 
tive exposition of Catholic literature to- 
day, we suggest that emphasis be placed 
upon the Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
thors described in the January, 1940, 
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Catholic Library World by Sister Mary 
Joseph, S.L. 

The basic element in the successful 
celebration of National Catholic Book 
Week will be the personal background in 
each of us who is making a contribution. 
The Reading list for Catholics will con- 
stitute a check whereby we can take a 
personal inventory of what we have read 
that is essential and will also serve as a 
personal program for future reading. 

In preparing for local and diocesan 
celebrations of National Catholic Book 
Week, it is important to have the ap- 
proval of the diocesan ordinary in every 
case. Suggestions for programs will be 
found in the two booklets, entitled Book 
week aids and Book week manual of sug- 
gestions, released by the R. R. Bowker 
Company of New York City. Lucile 
Fargo’s Activity book for school libraries 
is a mine of information. Those who 
have in their files the programs prepared 
by Miss Lucy Murphy for the Canisius 
High School Book Fairs will have a com- 
plete description of three outstanding pro- 
grams conducted from 1938 to 1940. The 
files of the Wilson Library Bulletin and 
The Catholic School Journal furnish ad- 
ditional suggestions. 

In conclusion, we wish to pay tribute 
to Mr. Higgins who has spent six full 
months in preparing for this program. 
Now we must do our part. 


CINCINNATI CONFERENCE 

The 185 delegates, representing almost 
every state in the Union, will always re- 
tain most pleasant memories of the Seven- 
teenth Annual Conference held at Cin- 
cinnati. The delegates were enthusiastic 
and participated more actively in discus- 
sion than at previous meetings. The 
papers at the general sessions were of the 
highest calibre; the round table meetings 





evoked high praise. To the tireless local 
committee, headed by the affable Miss 
L’Hommedieu and the ever-present Mr. 
Worst, the Catholic Library Association 
owes a heavy debt for their contributions 
in time and money. The announcement 
of National Catholic Book Week, the es- 
tablishment of the Father Finn Medal by 
the Pro Parvulis Book Club, and the re- 
port of a national survey of parish li- 
braries were the outstanding features. In 
1941 the C.L.A. will meet with the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
at New Orleans. We hope the fervor of 
the Seventeenth Conference will be re- 


peated. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY LIST 

In May, the Library Committee of the 
College Department, N.C. E.A., com- 
pleted the list of Catholic books for col- 
lege libraries. This selection of 2,013 
titles, including duplicated entries, will 
furnish an invaluable supplement to 
Shaw’s List of books for college libraries 
and the supplement for 1931-1938. The 
choice of titles has not been limited to 
those in-print, a wise policy, since many 
of the out-of-print titles are already in 
our libraries and should be included in 
making an evaluation of any collection. 
By means of microphotography, these 
titles can be readily and quickly repro- 
duced; or, if demand is sufficient, they 
can be reprinted. 

We hope that college librarians and 
teachers will evaluate the list and submit 
recommendations for changes to be in- 
corporated in a revision. The second edi- 
tion, we think, should appear in booklet 
form in order to facilitate its use. We 
would also recommend the annual pub- 
lication of supplements for which the 
columns of The Catholic Library World 
could be used. 














Seventeenth Annual Conference— 


General Sessions 








FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 29, 1940, 2:30 P. M. 

The chairman of the first general session was 
Mr. Albert J. Worst, Librarian of Xavier Univer- 
sity; Sister Mary Michael of Our Lady of Cin- 
cinnati College acted as secretary. After an open- 
ing address of welcome by Reverend Dennis F. 
Burns, S.J., President of Xavier University, a 
paper on “European Printing, 1440-1940” was 
read by Reverend Dr. Francis A. Mullin, Librar- 
ian of Catholic University. 


European Printine, 1440-1940 

Paying tribute to Gutenberg and the other 
pioneers of the printing art for their great con- 
tribution, Dr. Mullin observed how churchmen, 
who had almost monopolized the reproduction 
of the word through manuscripts during the 
Middle Ages, from the very inception of the new 
art took an active share in promoting it. They 
were responsible for introducing the art and 
science of printing into several countries; they 
set up presses in diocesan and monastic establish- 
ments; they provided for the dissemination of 
printed books and pamphlets on a large scale. 
Most of the patrons of printing during the earlier 
centuries were churchmen. 

“With the coming of the industrial age, church- 
men in general yielded the mechanical tasks of 
reproducing the word to commercial concerns 
and contented themselves with the administrative 
and directive functions. With the vast increase 
in the volume of printing, there was plenty to 
occupy them in such fields. The fierce pam- 
phleteering of the early days of the Protestant 
Revolt, which had kept the presses running at 
full speed, was in progress when church authori- 
ties found need for several new projects which 
the new art made possible. This was in the field 
of the preparation of large works in controversy 
and exposition. The most notable example of 
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this type occurred during the century of the Re- 
formation and was carried on by Cardinal Ba- 
ronius who won for himself, after Eusebius, the 
title of ‘Father of Church History’. One of the 
most rabid, as well as the ablest of Protestant 
theologians, was Matthias Flacius, who instituted 
that group of scholars known as the Magdeburg 
Centuriators, whose purpose it was to discredit 
the Church by rewriting its history. The plan 
was to tell the history of the Church by cen- 
turies—whence its name. The first volume ap- 
peared at Basel in 1559 and was followed shortly 
by twelve other folio volumes. This work might 
have been tremendously destructive had not 
Flacius over-played his hand both by his erratic 
methods, which have been proverbial, and his 
errors which quickly came to light to vitiate the 
whole work. While the effort was still in a dan- 
gerous stage, Baronius, a young disciple of Philip 
Neri at Rome and a man of great talent, was 
charged by the Saint to answer. The result was 
one of the greatest pieces of history ever written 
—the Annales ecclesiastici, which appeared in 
twelve volumes from 1588 to 1607. Besides the 
acclaim of historical scholars everywhere, Baronius 
was made by the Pope for this work librarian of 
the Vatican Library and director of the newly 
founded Vatican Press in 1597. 


“Another like work was begun in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. This work, our 
familiar Acta sanctorum, is known as the work 
of the Bollandists, but was actually started by the 
Jesuit, Heribert Rosweyde, in 1603, Before the 
work of actual publication arrived, Rosweyde 
died in 1629. Another Jesuit, Joannes Bollandus, 
took up the work in Antwerp and actually began 
the work of publication there with the two vol- 
umes for January in 1643. To date, sixty-nine 
volumes have appeared, each of them bearing 
the marks of the highest scholarship and each 
adding new lustre to an institution which hes 
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been unique. In 1778, the institution moved to 
Brussels where it still continues to function. 

“Another illustrious institution of the seven- 
teenth century was that of the Maurist Congre- 
gation of the Benedictine Monks in France whose 
history extends from 1618 to 1818. This con- 
gregation, from its first beginning, became famous 
for its publications in ecclesiastical and literary 
history, in patrology, in Biblical studies, in diplo- 
matics, chronology, and liturgy. Its fame shone 
through the works of such scholars as D’Archery, 
Mabillon, Thierry, Lami, Pierre Coustant, Mar- 
téne, Montfaucon and Bouquet. Thence came 
such works as Gallia Christiana, Historie lit- 
téraire de la France, De re diplomatica, Paleog- 
raphia graeca, Recueil des historiens des Gaules, 
and the Acta sanctorum. The work carried on 
by the Maurists for two centuries has made all 
subsequent historians their debtors, and it may 
be truly said that they cast modern historical 
scholarship in its present form. 

“One of the outstanding scholarly works of 
the nineteenth century was that of Father Jacques 
Paul Migne, who lived from 1800 to 1875. It was 
his ambition to bring together in well-edited texts 
all the worthwhile publications of the Church to 
his time. He established the Imprimerie Cath- 
olique at Petit-Montrouge, a suburb of Paris, 
where he employed three hundred workers. More 
than a thousand volumes of edited texts, as well 
as two journals, came forth from this press. The 
best known of these works were the Complete 
course in scripture (28 volumes), the Encyclo- 
pedie théologique (171 volumes), the Patrologia 
latina (221 volumes), covering the period to 1216, 
and the Patrologia graeca (247 volumes), covering 
the period to 1439. It is not necessary to state 
how much scholars are indebted to Migne for 
these monumental works. 

“While treating of the subject of edited texts, 
it is not amiss here to call attention to Corpus 
scriptorum ecclesiasticorum orientalium now in 
process of publication under the joint auspices 
of the University of Louvain and the Catholic 
University of America. Some years ago, Father 
Jean Chabot of Paris and Dr. Henry Hyvernat of 
Washington attempted for the Eastern ecclesias- 
tical writers what Migne had done for the Greek 
and Latin Fathers and began the publication of 
this work. The project will probably require 
more than nine hundred volumes, of which one 
hundred and twelve volumes have already ap- 


peared. 


“The present century saw the completion of 
two other monumental and complementary works 
on the lives of the popes. Monsignor Horace 
Mann, a distinguished English historian, com- 
pleted in 1932 his work on the Lives of the popes 
in the early Middle Ages in eighteen volumes. 
This work extends from Gregory the Great in 
597 to the Babylonian Captivity, while Ludwig 
von Pastor began his task with the Renaissance 
and completed the period to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 


“While most of these works mentioned cor- 
rectly bear the names of individual men or in- 
stitutions, it is more nearly true to say that they 
represent cooperative industry on the part of 
many. When Bolandus travelled through the 
cities of Europe, when Mabillon visited dozens 
of libraries, when Migne called for assistance 
from all parts of the world, scholars responded 
with the benefits of their researches, their transla- 
tions, their critical powers, their skill at refer- 
ence, their advice and suggestion, and their en- 
couragement. Popes and bishops, religious su- 
periors and confreres, priests and laymen, alike, 
offered substantial support in many forms. 


“While most concerned since the invention of 
printing with the preservation and the propaga- 
tion of the word, churchmen have continued 
their interest in and their promotion of the other 
arts which make printing more attractive and 
more beautiful. Some of the finest productions 
in the book arts have come from ecclesiastical 
presses, and some of the most beautiful examples 
of printing and book making have been the pro- 
ducts of Catholic hands. The great depositories 
of the world, such as the British Museum, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, the Ambrosian Library, 
as well as hundreds of other libraries, still dis- 
play as their chief treasures of printing as well 
as of the manuscript arts those works which 
have been consecrated to God.” 


“American Printing, 1539-1940” was the title 
of a paper by Reverend John M. Lenhart, O.M. 
Cap., St. Augustine’s Monastery, Pittsburgh. The 
major portion of this address will be printed in 
a later issue. 


An announcement of National Catholic Book 
Week by Mr. Phillips Temple of Georgetown 
University was followed by administrative reports 
to be printed in an early issue. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
THURSDAY, MAY 30, 1940, 10:00 A. M. 
Dr. William FitzGerald, Brooklyn Preparatory 

School, acted as chairman of the second general 
session; Miss Mary Breuwer, St. Elizabeth’s Parish 
Library, Norwood, Ohio, was secretary. 

In the absence of Sister Mary Stephana, O.P., 
Rosary College Library School, her paper on 
“High Lights in the Publishing History of the 
Mid-West” was read by Sister M. Luella, O.P., 
also of Rosary College. A portion of Sister 
Stephana’s paper will be printed later. 

Mr. William Gillard, Chairman of the Consti- 
tution Committee, proposed the following amend- 
ments for initial discussion: 1. That Section 8, 
paragraph b, providing for the Editorial Board of 
The Catholic Periodical Index, be repealed. 2. 
That Section 4, paragraph h, be amended to 
read: “Individual members: the annual dues shall 
be three ($3.00) dollars which include subscrip- 
tion to the official organ of the Catholic Library 
Association without the Handbook number.” 

Those present were in favor of the amend- 
ments and they passed the first reading, with final 
adoption dependent upon action at the second 
reading to be given at the 1941 conference. 

Reports on the Catholic Library Association 
and The Catholic Library World were presented 
by E. P. Willging. Miss Anne Cieri outlined the 
program of the Catholic Periodical Index Com- 
mittee; Miss Lucy Murphy presented a summary 
of “A Report of a National Survey of Parish Li- 
braries”; Miss Julia Killian announced that the 
A.L.A. Religious Books List included many out- 
standing Catholic publications; and Mr. Richard 
Hurley requested consideration of the revision 
of a high school catalog. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 

THURSDAY, MAY 30, 1940, 2:30 P. M. 
The speaker at the luncheon meeting was Very 
Reverend Monsignor Carl J. Ryan, Superintendent 
of Schools, Cincinnati, who chose as his topic, 

“Developing Readers of Catholic Literature”. 
Dr. Ryan stated that the start toward develop- 
ing Catholic readers must be made in the ele- 
mentary school and that in the Cincinnati Diocese 
emphasis was placed upon the reading of the 
diocesan paper. “In stressing the reading of 
Catholic literature I am inclined to put the pri- 
mary emphasis on the Catholic paper, either the 
diocesan paper, or such national papers as the 
Denver Register and Our Sunday Visitor. It is 
not that I fail to recognize the importance of 





magazines and books. I think, however, the 
paper must be the first step, and for many it will 
be the only step. I cannot well conceive of 
people who are subscribers to one or more Cath- 
olic magazines and who buy Catholic books, who 
are not at the same time readers of a Catholic 
paper. On the other hand, there are many per- 
sons who will never get beyond the paper. Hence, 
if they are to read any Catholic literature, it 
must be a Catholic paper.” 

For adults, Dr. Ryan advocated the use of 
parish libraries, using the following as an ex- 
ample: “Several years ago, this coming October, 
St. Elizabeth Parish, Norwood, under the direc- 
tion of the Pastor, Reverend Francis Gressle, or- 
ganized a parish library. As parishes in the 
Diocese go, St. Elizabeth is one of our larger 
parishes, comprising over 900 families of the 
middle class type. The library was opened as 
an experiment, but with some misgivings as to 
its success. It is in charge of an organization in 
the parish called the Book Lovers Guild, consist- 
ing of twelve to fourteen members. A young lady 
who is secretary to the pastor is also librarian. 
Once a year a benefit is given to buy books and 
magazines for the library. At Christmas time an 
appeal is made to a selected list of persons to 
donate a book apiece to the library—the name 
of the book usually being suggested. 

“At the present time the library contains about 
4000 volumes, all cataloged according to the 
Dewey Decimal system. The library receives 
thirty-seven periodicals and has quite a supply of 
pamphlets. Pamphlets are offered for sale, as 
well as for circulation on library cards. There 
is also a picture file mainly for the use of the 
school children. About eighty per cent of the 
books are Catholic, reference works comprising 
the main portion of non-Catholic books. During 
its existence the library has lost only about twen- 
ty-five books, and this includes those that are 
destroyed because of contagious disease. 

“The most gratifying thing about the library 
is the use which is made of it. About 650 per- 
sons hold library cards, some 400 being pupils in 
school. The library, of course, serves the parish 
elementary school. There is no parish high 
school, since we have a system of centralized 
Catholic high schools. The high school pupils, 
however, make extensive use of the library. The 
circulation runs from 60 to 120 books a day. The 
library is open from 3:00 to 5:00 and from 6:30 
to 9:00 P. M., Monday through Friday. 
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“Five or six times a year book reviews are 
given, usually by persons from outside the parish. 
Music and tea help to make it a delightful social 
hour. During the summer session story hours 
are held for the children. About one-third of the 
users of the library are adults who are no longer 
in school. This means that their use of the li- 
brary is entirely voluntary and not required by 
school assignments . 


“Out of a parish of some 900 families, about 
250 adults hold and make use of library cards in 
this parish library. I am quite sure that the use 
of this parish library represents a Catholic read- 
ing interest considerably above the average. Not 
only this, but the present generation of children 
going through school is receiving a training in 
the reading of Catholic literature not known be- 
fore. This is a splendid example of what a 
parish library can do to stimulate the reading of 
Catholic literature among our people.” 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1940, 10:00 A. M. 
In the absence of the Reverend Thomas J. 
Shanahan, Mr. Eugene P. Willging presided, open- 
ing the meeting in the Roof Garden Foyer of the 
Hotel Gibson at 10:00 A. M. 


The chairman voiced his appreciation of the 
work done by the local committee, especially 
Miss Alma J. L’Hommedieu and Mr. Albert J. 
Worst, and asked for a rising vote of thanks. 


The chief speaker was Mr. Herman Fussler, 
Head of the University of Chicago Libraries De- 
partment of Photographic Reproduction. Mr. 
Fussler discussed “Recent Developments in Mi- 
crophotography” in which he mentioned new 
equipment such as low-priced projectors being 
produced by Recordak, the Committee on Scien- 
tific Aids to Learning, and the Society for Visual 
Education. The need for intelligent planning in 
the development of complete laboratories was 
stressed. Since a major laboratory may cost from 
$10,000 to $25,000, plus an allowance for per- 
sonnel, it is not advisable for many institutions to 
develop elaborate facilities. 

The projectors, however, are relatively cheap 
and satisfactory. In buying projectors, Mr. Fuss- 
ler said, “It is important that librarians define in 


more or less accurate terms their actual and 
more pressing needs. If these are in the field of 
newspapers, for example, where reductions are 
high, one type of machine is indicated. If the 
needs, on the other hand, are exclusively in the 
field of reproductions of books and small! manu- 
scripts, a quite different projector may qualify.” 


In the concluding business session, the secre. 
tary announced the personnel of two committees: 
a Committee on Nominations composed of Rev- 
erend Max Satory, Chairman, Sister James Ellen, 
Miss Lilian Gaskell, Mr. Albert J. Worst, and 
Brother John Victorian; and a Committee on 
Elections comprising the following members of 
the Oregon-Washington Unit: Brother David, 
Chairman, Sister Mary Edna, and Sister Eileen. 


Father Cantillon, S. J., Associate Librarian at 
Fordham University, representing Reverend Fran- 
cis X. Talbot, S.J., summarized a letter from the 
latter to Dr. William A. FitzGerald. In an effort 
to have America indexed in the Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature, Father Talbot asked that 
the members of the Catholic Library Association 
persuade the public libraries in their localities to 
have America among their periodicals and to 
check it when the next list for inclusion in the 
Reader's Guide is presented. 


The reports of the following committees were 
presented and will be published later: Member- 
ship, Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis; Committees 
and Special Projects, Sister St. Ruth; Statistical 
Forms, Reverend Boniface Moll; Cataloging and 
Classification, Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan; 
Cooperative Indexing, E. P. Willging. 


The presidential address, “The Cultural Mis- 
sion of the Librarian in a Changing World”, was 
read by title and is published in this issue. 


In the absence of Paul R. Byrne, Chairman, 
Brother Sylvester, F.S.C., read the report of the 
Resolutions Committee, expressing the apprecia 
tion of the Catholic Library Association to Their 
Excellencies, the Most Reverend John T. Mc- 
Nicholas and the Most Reverend George J. Rehr- 
ing and to the local committees, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Catholic Alumnae, the Hote! 
Gibson, and the Chamber of Commerce for their 


generous contributions of services. 
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Round Table Meetings 








COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

The College Libraries Round Table was held 
on Thursday, May 30, 1940, at 2:30 P. M., with 
Miss Bernadette A. Becker, College of St. Thomas 
Library, St. Paul, Minnesota, acting as chairman 
and Mr. William A. Gillard, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, secretary. The general theme of 
the meeting was the place of ephemeral material 
in college libraries. 

The only business to come before the group 
was the election of a chairman for 1942. Rev- 
erend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., Librarian of 
Canisius College, Buffalo, was nominated by Mr. 
Temple of Georgetown, seconded by Father Ben- 
jamin J. Stein, O.S.B., St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota. With no further nomina- 
tion coming forth, Father Satory, St. Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minnesota, moved that the 
secretary cast one ballot for Father Bouwhuis. 


EPHEMERAL MATERIAL 

Sister Mary Genevieve of Notre Dame College, 
South Euclid, Ohio, discussed “The Place of 
Ephemeral Material in the Catholic College Li- 
brary,” pointing out the tremendous range of 
Catholic pamphlets and their function in daily 
life. For instructional purposes, pamphlets, news 
letters, clippings, and pictures are necessary to 
supplement, and in some places even to sup- 
plant, textbooks. Devotional pamphlets and dis- 
plays at prominent liturgical seasons are helpful 
in guiding the spiritual life of students. In sum- 
mary, Sister Genevieve said, “The benefits to be 
gained in saving newsletters and clippings and 
in building up a pamphlet and picture collection 
spell service: a service to faculty and students; 
a service to every department of art and science; 
a service that is both economical and liberal. It 
is economical in so far as it utilizes as a starting 
point for flights of the imagination what less far- 
sighted individuals regard as useless and worth- 
less. It is liberal in so far as it makes available 
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endless varieties from which to pick and choose; 
to make comparisons, to give graphic and lasting 
meaning to facts and events. It is a service in 
touch with current trends and passing fancies; 
a service that can make teaching creative, vital 
with dash and color, concrete, graphic, inspira- 
tional; a service that master and pupil on every - 
level of instruction will appreciate; a service 
which is now recognized as no mean factor in 
making the educational program of a college 
effective.” 


ORGANIZATION OF PAMPHLET MATERIAL 

Miss Catherine McRaith, Assistant Librarian 
of Villanova College, surveyed in detail the 
“Selection, Incorporation, and Maintenance of 
Pamphlet Material”. After pointing out the value 
of vertical files for material of timely importance, 
she described the Villanova routine for items of 
lasting value as follows: “The pamphlets of a 
more permanent nature present a greater prob- 
lem. The question as to whether the collection 
should be cataloged separately or as a part of 
the book collection must first be taken into con- 
sideration. There are things to be said in favor 
of both methods. Nevertheless, it seems that a 
well cataloged separate collection is the more 
satisfactory method. It gives a prominence to the 
pamphlets that is not so evident when they are 
scattered through a large collection of books. 
Perhaps some will say that the separate catalog 
is an objectionable feature in that it is likely to 
be overlooked. This might occur when the cata- 
log is in its youth, but, with a real working col- 
lection, one need not fear about the establish- 
ment of its identity. The scholar who is inter- 
ested in the locating of every available bit of 
information on a certain subject, and the ordinary 
undergraduate who wants his information in a 
capsule will serve as advertising agents once they 
have derived benefit from it. The librarian, too, 
is responsible for selling his own goods. 
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“Shall we accession our cataloged pamphlets? 
If they are shelved with the books, it would seem 
more logical not to accession them. In reporting 
the number of volumes in the library, it hardly 
seems like a true record if four or five thousand 
pamphlets are included. On the other hand, if 
we have a separate collection, there is small 
doubt as to the practicality of keeping this record. 
It is a source of satisfaction to state our attain- 
ments concretely, thus, we would want to count 
the pamphlets if for no other reason than satis- 
fying ourselves. These figures are important in 
the annual report, because without them, we 
could not give an accurate account of the work 
that we had accomplished in a year’s time. 


“No doubt, even the best of librarians are con- 
fronted with problems in classification. Shall we 
give each pamphlet a separate classification num- 
ber and catalog it the same as a book? After 
working with them for a time, we will probably 
feel justified in making a few short cuts. It 
seems that a considerable amount of work can 
be eliminated by assiging a general classification 
number to groups of pamphlets on the same sub- 
ject. You may have fifty pamphlets on Catholic 
education. You want to have them properly 
cataloged, but they are so closely related that it 
seems like unnecessary work to classify each one 
individually. Perhaps some of them scarcely 
warrant the worth of a binder. Why not give 
them the general classification number for this 
subject and place them in a pamphlet box to be 
shelved in with those that are dignified with a 
binding? Of course, we must realize when as- 
signing this number that we must make allowance 
for expansion. 


“To be specific, let us take the Library of Con- 
gress classification mumber for Catholic educa- 
tion, LC461. In order to keep it general and to 
file it before all the other pamphlets on the same 
subject, we might add .A1B1, the Bl simply num- 
bering the box. The second box, if it was neces- 
sary later on, would be LC461.A1B2. In this way 
the problem of classification is simplified and 
one shelf list card will suffice for several pam- 
plets by listing only the author, title, date and 
accession number. In following this method it is 
well to keep a record of these general classifica- 
tion numbers, so we will not be making unneces- 
sary sub-divisions. If we find that we have in- 
cluded a pamphlet in this general box that is 
used considerably, it is an easy matter to with 


draw it, change the call number, and put it in ; 
binder. 

“Pamphlets that come out in the same series 
may be taken care of in a like manner, although, 
in this case, the Cutter number would be derived 
from the organization issuing the series. Take 
for instance, the twenty-seven publications issued 
in the Pamphlet Series of the Catholic Associa. 
tion for International Peace. As the number 
stands now they can easily be housed in two 
ordinary sized pamphlet boxes. Simply print the 
name of the association with the name of the 
series, the numbers contained in the box and the 
call number. Again, one shelf list card is suffi- 
cient by listing the number of the series with its 
accession number. Series which contain only a 
few pamphlets, such as the Problems of Mental 
Deficiency or the Half Inch Labor Bookshelf pub 
lished by the N.C.W.C., may be taken care of in 
the multiple binder, thereby again eliminating 
the necessity of more than one shelf list card. 


“This grouping together of pamphlets on « 
similar subject should be particularly advantage 
ous in classifying the religious literature. Divi 
sions such as sacraments, liturgy, marriage, church 
history, the Mass, etc., might well be classified as 
a unit. The catalog cards should bring out all 
the necessary information. The inconvenience 
of looking through one pamphlet box should not 
present too much of a problem. The locating of 
a pamphlet narrowed down to one small con- 
tainer should not interfere too much with effici- 
ent service. Availability is the key word to the 
success of all pamphlet collections. Without that 
feature a well cataloged collection would be a 
failure in any library.” 


Pusiic Lrprary Use 

In the symposium following these papers, Miss 
Miriam Rothenberg, Cincinnati Public Library, 
emphasized the fact that each department de- 
velops its own methods of handling pamphlets. 
As examples, “The reference department has 2 
vertical file, assigns a subject heading to each 
pamphlet and files it in a manila folder with 
other clippings on the same subject. The Readers 
Bureau divides its pamphlets into four files: adult 
education, youth, workers’ education, and voce 
tional material. Each pamphlet receives a nu 
merical accession number as it is acquired, pre 
ceded by a symbol indicative of its respective 
division. For example, W21 would be the twenty- 
first pamphlet on workers’ education. A subject 
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index on cards gives reference to all pamphlets 
on any subjects under which the pamphlet is 
indexed, making weeding out a simple matter. 
A brief author and title entry is made also for 
all pamphlets except the vocational material. 


“The science and industry department has 
about 5500 pamphlets. A simple number classi- 
fication scheme has been worked out—each num- 
ber representing a classification. A subject card, 
with only author and titles for well known pub- 
lications, is made. 


“The circulation division has on display pam- 
phlets relative to current affairs. This depart- 
ment subscribes to Town Meeting, Headline Books 
put out by the Foreign Policy Association and to 
others. This material is indexed by author and 
title with a brief subject index on popular sub- 
jects. Each pamphlet receives a simple Dewey 
classification number and a Cutter number, con- 
sisting of merely the first letter of the author’s 
last name. These pamphlets, of course, circu- 
late.” 

Cortece Lrprary Use 

Reverend Benjamin J. Stein, O.S.B., St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, advocated verti- 
cal files open to the students and more extensive 
displays of pamphlets similar to magazine dis- 
plays. The practice at Georgetown University 
was described by Phillips Temple. “When these 
pamphlets come in, we do not catalog them un- 
less they are of unusual value. Our usual pro- 
cedure is to assign a subject heading at once, 
stamp it for one of the two vertical files, and 
send it on at once for filing. For subject head- 
ings we use The Catholic Periodical Index and 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. The 
time we have to devote to this material does not 
justify our subscribing to the excellent Wilson 
Vertical File Service. 

“One vertical file is devoted to the more sub- 
stantial type of material in various languages, 
especially that which is useful to the priests and 
advanced students. The rest is placed in the 
file in the undergraduate students’ reading room. 
From there it circulates for seven days and fines 
are charged up to twice the value of the pam- 
phlet, the minimum being ten cents. 


“As for propaganda, a special shelf is laid 
aside for this, and it is circulated upon request 
at the discretion of the librarian. In all cases 
where a pamphlet is written from some obviously 
biased point of view, this fact is pointed out to 


the student. Otherwise the impression might be 
created that, when the librarian produced the 
material, he was tacitly recommending it as being 
purely factual.” 


In an informal talk, Frank T. Suhadolnik, John 
Carroll University, discussed “Microphotography 
as a Possibility for Preserving Clipping Material 
and Art Reproductions”. As he pointed out, the 
developments of microphotography are still un- 
realized, both in their application to the preserva- 
tion of ephemeral material as well as to use in 
cataloging. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The meeting of the elementary school librar- 
ians was held Thursday, May 30, 1940, with Mary 
Kiely, Secretary of the Pro Parvulis Book Club, 
presiding. 

A special feature of the meeting was the an- 
nouncement made by Reverend Francis X. 
Downey, S.J., of the establishment of the Father 
Finn Medal to be awarded annually, commencing 
in 1941, for the best children’s book of the year 
written in a Catholic literary atmosphere. A 
unique feature of the voting organization, Father 
Downey explained, will be that fifty per cent of 
the vote will be the majority vote of the children 
of the Pro Parvulis Book Club. The library school 
faculty of Catholic University and a comprehen- 
sive group of Catholic educators are to comprise 
the balance of the voting total. 


Los Ancetes Worxs WitH ScHoois 

Miss Gladys English, Departmental Librarian, 
Work with Children, Los Angeles Public Library, 
described the ways in which the “Los Angeles 
Public Library Serves its Parochial Schools”. The 
following is an abstract: “There are forty-eight 
elementary parochial schools within the Los An- 
geles district. Forty-one of these are near public 
library branches. The services offered to the 
parochial schools follow the same form as those 
given to the public schools. We do not feel that 
we should wait to be asked for help; instead we 
extend a cordial invitation to the sisters as well 
as the children to avail themselves of every pos- 
sible library service. 


“At the beginning of each school term a tenta- 
tive schedule is presented to the school by the 
children’s librarian. This schedule includes pos- 
sible dates for visits to the individual classrooms, 
for book talks and story hours, and for visits by 
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the classes to the library for instruction in the 
use of the library or for appreciation and brows- 
ing. Each teacher is allowed the privilege of a 
special deposit of ten books at a time for use in 
her classroom and five books for her own use. 


“In talking over our visits to the parochial 
schools with the sisters, we ask them for sugges- 
tions and plan our book talks and stories accord- 
ing to their work and the children’s interests. 
For instance, at Our Lady of the Angels School, 
Eleanor Farjeon’s Ten saints was used to intro- 
duce some of the books on the saints. As part 
of each of the ten stories was told, the children 
were asked to guess which saint it was the story 
of; the children knew their saints so well there 
were no mistakes in identifying each one of 
them. The story of Saint Germaine of the Wolf 
Country was started and as the children did not 
seem to be familiar with this one the whole story 
was told and the saint’s name given at the end. 
As the talk came to a conclusion, a simple biog- 
raphy of Saint Francis of Assisi was reviewed 
and several additional titles were suggested for 
recreational reading. 

“The only point where a difference might be 
noted in our service to the parochial schools is 
in the matter of recommended reading. We 
make every effort not to be dictatorial in our sug- 
gestions to the Catholic schools but try to select 
from our collections those books that are re- 
quested or that have a special appeal for Cath- 
olics. It is here that the Pro Parvulis Herald has 
been invaluable, for we have used the recom- 
mended titles for special Catholic shelves in our 
branches. A card file of these is kept at the 
central library for all of our children’s librarians 
to consult. It is also used to compile reading 
lists for Catholic boys and girls. Since our book 
budget is limited, it is necessary to curtail the 
purchase of devotional books and those of in- 
terest to Catholic children only. But, even though 
our purchasing power is limited, we know that 
with the Herald to guide us there is no fear that 
we shall lose the confidence of the sisters by rec- 
ommending books of which they will not ap- 
prove. 

“We have found the parochial schools appre- 
ciative of our offered services but that is not 
enough. We need, very badly, a more active and 
energetic attitude on the part of the teachers 
themselves. In this; as in any other phase of 
our lives, we must give as well as receive to 
reach the ideal. Public libraty service is avail- 





able to all, regardless of race or creed; whether 
it is used or not depends entirely on yourselves, 
You must make your needs known to us. Ip 
California we all appreciate what the Catholic 
Church has contributed to our state and we want 
to give back in rich measure to Catholic children 
the fruits of the vineyard that the Franciscan 
Fathers planted nearly two hundred years ago.” 


The second paper, “Making Book Lovers”, by 
Sister Catherine, S.C., Teachers College, Athe- 
naeum of Ohio, will appear in a latter issue of 
The Catholic Library World. 


The topics of the other papers follow: “Or. 
ganizing Parochial School Libraries in Notre Dame 
Schools”, by Sister M. Justinia, S.S.N.D., Mil 
waukee; “Selection of Books for the Rural Cath 
olic School”, by Sister M. Annette, O.S.F., Du- 
buque; and “The Value of the School Library 
Supervisor”, by Sister M. Luke, C.S.J., St. Louis. 
Sister Annette’s article has been reprinted in the 
September 7th issue of America under the title 
“Library Problems of Rural Schools”, while the 
other papers appeared in the Boston Pilot. 


An exhibit of early American juveniles from 
the Georgetown University Library included 
Progressive Reader for Young Ladies, issued in 
1869; the first volume of The Boys and Girls 
Catholic Weekly of 1846; and other nineteenth 
century items. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


With Miss Rose Gallagher, St. Louis University 
High School, acting as chairman and Sister M. 
Julice, S.S.N.D., Le Clerc College, Belleville, [llr 
nois, as secretary, the High School Round Table 
met on Thursday, May 30, 1940. At the business 
session, Mr. Richard J. Hurley, Catholic Univer 
sity, was named chairman for 1941. 


CooperaTive STUDY 


“Evaluation of Secondary School Libraries Ac 
cording to the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards” was discussed at length by 
Reverend Charles Kruger, S.J., Librarian, St. Louis 
University. The speaker gave due commendation 
to the Study and emphasized particularly how 
some of its norms can be applied effectively in 
our school libraries in an effort to ascertain just 
what our standing is with reference to other li 
braries. With equal emphasis, Father Kruger 
stressed the fact that the norms as set. down by 
the various standardizing agencies cooperating 
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in this study cannot be accepted in toto by Cath- 
clic institutions, which, if the findings are to be 
fair and adequate, must be evaluated in terms of 
the school’s philosophy and objectives. The fol- 
lowing norms selected by the Committee making 
the study were explained and interpreted: 1) the 
librarian and staff, 2) the book collection, 3) the 
catalog, 4) the budget, 5) the quality of mer- 
chandising the books. Father Kruger brought 
forth his criticism to bear upon the Wilson list 
which is definitely inadequate in view of Cath- 
olic school needs. This criticism applies equally 
to the accepted list of periodicals. These sec- 
tions of the evaluative criteria we cannot accept 
until a satisfactory adaptation has been made. 
Father Kruger urged a firm stand on the part of 
Catholic librarians and cooperative effort in bring- 
ing about the proposed modifications, in which 
task the Department of Library Science at the 
Catholic University is engaged at the present 
time. 

The discussion was led by Dr. Walter C. Eells, 
one time member of the Committee on the Co- 
operative Study. Point by point of Father Kruger’s 
criticism was taken up in an effort to clarify and 
interpret the motives, intentions and findings of 
those making the study. Dr. Eells admitted that 
the standards thus far arrived at are inadequate 
for Catholic schools, maintaining at the same 
time, however, that ninety per cent of the results 
apply to both Catholic and public schools. 

The very small representation of Catholic 
schools, eight out of 200 carefully selected schools 
to be used in the Study, was not indicative of ill 
will on the part of the Committee engaged in the 
Study. After determining on 200 schools for 
these investigations, the particular schools were 
selected on the basis of their proportional repre- 
sentation on the list of accredited schools. Ac- 
cording to this arrangement thirty-two private 
schools were selected of which one-quarter were 
under Catholic auspices; therefore, eight Catholic 
schools were included. Dr. Eells agreed whole- 
heartedly with the ideal of setting up Catholic 
norms for Catholic schools, and anything short 
of this must of necessity be defective in the light 
of the philosophy and objectives governing our 
institutions. 

Concerning the periodical scale, Dr. Eells 
stressed the fact that the selection was made not 
alone on the basis of high school student use but 
high school use generally. This last would neces- 
sarily include periodicals of professional nature 
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for librarians and teachers, such as the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin and The American School 
Board Journal. 


Dr. Eells expressed his appreciation for this 
opportunity of hearing an expression of Catholic 
opinion on the Evaluative Criteria. He acknowl- 
edged the defects and inadequacy of the results 
of the study, maintained that he was the last 
one to feel that the Committee had produced a 
perfect measuring system. However, with all the 
faults evident in the work thus far, Dr. Eells be- 
lieved the Evaluative Criteria to be a step in the 
direction of progress. In consideration of this 
“he is more interested in where we are going 
than where we are” in the Cooperative Study. At 
present Dr. Eells is engaged in the same kind of 
study in the junior college field. 


Further comments on the study were made by 
Mr. Richard J. Hurley of Catholic University, 
relative to schools making use of the Evaluative 
Criteria. Dr. Eells’ response was to the effect 
that the Evaluative Criteria as regards the Middle 
States Association was helping accredited schools 
become better. The Northwestern Association 
adopted the Evaluative Criteria for a three year 
period; the Central and North Central have 
adopted it on an advisory basis. According to 
the Commission it is better not to force evalua- 
tion upon schools—as recent experience shows 
schools are beginning to regard it a privilege to 
be studied by the Evaluative Criteria. 


Reverend Julian L. Maline, S.J., of Milford, 
Ohio, proposed a question as to the time and 
expense involved in relation to the results 
achieved. 


According to Dr. Eells, almost every school 
found results far more commensurate than had 
been anticipated. This same opinion was ex- 
pressed by Sister Mary Edna, F.S.P.A., of Mary- 
cliff High School, Spokane, Washington; Brother 
John Victorian, F.S.C., St. Patrick’s High School, 
Chicago; and Mr. William J. Gibbons, S. J., Gon- 
zaga High Echool, Washington, D. C. 


The next paper, entitled “How Effectively Do 
High Schools Teach the Use of Books and Li- 
braries”, was read by Sister M. Febronia, C.S.J., 
Academy of St. James, Grand Forks, North De- 
kota. This paper was the report of a survey made 
among the colleges of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
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Reapinc GUIDANCE 

“Guidance in Reading: Practical Aids,” by 
Sister M. Celeste, O.P., St. Albertus College, 
Racine, Wisconsin, discussed a number of ways 
in which librarians could direct the leisure read- 
ing of students. One of the conclusions was 
that high school students below the senior year 
read fiction almost exclusively. “In the senior 
year, the trend of favorite reading varies some- 
what from that of the preceding years, a ques- 
tionnaire showing fifty-one per cent as readers 
of fiction, with the remaining forty-nine per cent 
in the following distribution: nine per cent, biog- 
raphy; ten per cent, travel; six per cent, history 
and related subjects; the remaining twenty-five 
per cent, the other arts and sciences, chiefly 
poetry, essay, and the natural sciences.” 


VacaTion Reapino Lists 


In commenting on “Vacation Reading Lists for 
High School Students”, Mr. William Gibbons, 
S.J., described the program at Gonzaga High 
School, Washington, D. C. The following is a 
brief summary: “In reading accounts of various 
vacation reading projects, one quickly notes sev- 
eral striking characteristics. First, the projects 
are practically always carried on by public rather 
than by school libraries. Secondly, they ordi- 
narily aim at children of elementary and not of 
high school age. Thirdly, even when successful, 
they secure the support of a number of children 
which is small relative to the size of the com- 
munity. Fourthly, they ordinarily take the form 
of some project or game with awards given to the 
successful participants. 


“It would help considerably if our high school 
libraries, now for the most part standing idle 
during the summer months, could be opened for 
circulation during vacation, say on a given day 
each week. This would not imply carrying on all 
library activities but only having someone re- 
sponsible present to check books and offer sug- 
gestions to those students who might be inter- 
ested enough to come to the school occasionally 
for the purpose of getting books. Steps have 
already been taken in this direction by libraries 
in some public schools, especially in smaller 
towns. But this solution takes care of only part 
of the problem and is not possible in many 
places. We can also allow extended withdrawal 
privileges to trustworthy students and aid them 
in selecting the books they choose for summer 


reading. In allowing this privilege to all staf 
members among the students, our library has 
suffered no losses and we are able to aid a num- 
ber in planning a worthwhile reading course. | 
see no reason why the same could not be done 
for other students who are reliable. 


“But if we do not keep open, or even if we do, 
and whether or not we allow withdrawals over 
the vacation period, still we can make use of the 
vacation reading list to guide students to more 
useful reading during their months away from 
school. There are in existence many reading 
lists designed for adolescent use, as you know, 
such as By way of introduction, New worlds to 
live, An invitation to read, etc., which I have 
enumerated—with omissions, I know—in the list 
of book selection aids distributed this morning. 
If we realize the limitations of the various lists, 
and where necessary point them out to our stu- 
dents, there is no reason why we should not 
encourage them to acquire such lists for their 
own use to guide them in their reading. But as 
the money factor is a consideration here, it seems 
to me more practicable to mimeograph lists of 
our own for distribution among students at the 
beginning of vacation time. They can use these 
lists to obtain suggestions and to guide their 
selection in the public library. To do this suc- 
cessfully, it is necessary that we secure the back- 
ing of the various faculty members, particularly 
the English teachers. We are distributing such 
a list this year at Gonzaga High School and it 
is copies of that list which we are giving to you. 
It is far from perfect, needless to say, and an 
annotated list might be more desirable. But, 
again, we must remember that too long a list, 
with too many titles under each heading, tends 
to frighten the ordinary reader. It is a few 
worthwhile titles by way of suggestion which 
he wants most of all. Later, when he gets into 
a subject, he will be able to use the subject head- 
ings in the library catalogue and various bibliog- 
raphies to find further books. 

“In addition to the list of the comprehensive 
type which covers nearly every subject in which 
a student might find interest, we can also mimeo- 
graph lists, annotated perhaps, on topics which 
prove popular. These could be one-page lists 
and might be more elaborate than those under 
the corresponding topics in the larger list. Such 
things as students would be interested in during 
the summer should be chosen, for example, 
travel, swimming, te.nis, sports in general, hob- 
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bies; others of more general appeal, such as the 
European scene, poetry and the fine arts, etc. 
One good point experience has taught me is to 
show all these lists to capable students before 
issuing them. They are usually better critics of 
what type of book will interest them than we are. 
Sometimes, too, in such things as photography, 
radio, etc., a student who knows the books in his 
field may well be able to inform us which books 
are authoritative and useful and which are not. 
But all of these lists should be handy for any 
who wish to take them and teachers should be 
encouraged to push the summer reading program 
as a worthwhile experience rather than a task.” 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO CATHOLIC 
READERS 

This Round Table was held on Friday, May 31, 
1940, at 10:00 A. M., with the chairman, Miss 
Lucy Murphy, Buffalo Public Library, presiding. 
The first paper, “The Toronto Public Library 
Serves Its Catholic Readers”, by Eleanor Mac- 
kintosh, will appear in a later issue. 


In discussing “Catholic Cooperation with Pub- 
lic Libraries”, Miss Mary J. Cain, Readers’ Assist- 
ant, Indianapolis Public Library, pointed out that 
ten years ago Catholics were apathetic where the 
public library was concerned. “Today,” she said, 
“in the Indianapolis Public Library, requests for 
important Catholic books are received with con- 
stant regularity and it is a matter of pride with 
us to find that in most cases the book has already 
been ordered. However, when one reads the 
Library and Literature Reports of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, one concludes that 
this happy condition is not universal; that Cath- 
olics in smaller communities are either timid 
about claiming a public service that is theirs, or 
they do not realize how eager the public library 
has always been to serve worthy groups working 
for better citizenship and higher democratic and 
Christian ideals. 


“Certainly no one should be more at home in 
a library than the Catholic. The great libraries 
of the Christian dispensation grew up around 
the churches and in the abbeys and monasteries. 
The library is the Catholic’s heritage and he 
should use it. Moreover, in the United States 
there is no system so influenced by the valid 
needs of its patronage as the public library. The 
library welcomes the recommendation of, and 
the request for, any good book for which there 
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is or is likely to be a demand. Consequently, if 
there are no Catholic books or magazines in the 
library of your community, it is probably be- 
cause you and your Catholic neighbors have not 
requested such books and magazines, or, and here 
is where Catholics frequently fail, you do not 
use them after they have been purchased and 
subscribed for. Naturally, instiutions run on bud- 
gets are deterred from purchase where the use 
does not justify the expenditure. Catholics should 
see to it that books and magazines purchased for 
the local library's Catholic patrons are used. 
Pastors should recommend Catholic books which 
have become recent additions to the library. 
Teaching orders should assign them for high 
school and advanced reading. Timely articles 
in such magazines as America, Catholic Histori- 
cal Review, Catholic World, Catholic Digest, and 
Commonweal should be required reading. Stu- 
dents should be told to get books and magazines 
from the library on their library cards. How 
else, except from the circulation record, is the 
librarian to know whether book or magazine 
justifies the sum expended for it? Make this a 
consistent, not an intermittent, practice and 
watch the Catholic flavor of your library grow. 


“In this regard one important consideration 
must be kept in mind. The Catholic book or 
Catholic magazine requested must be of wide 
or universal interest. Public funds cannot be ex- 
pended for material so special in treatment that 
it should be in the church or Sunday school li- 
brary of its denomination. It will be seen readily 
that public libraries would not have the space, 
let alone the funds, to satisfy all denominational 
reading needs. Above all, do not conclude that 
the local librarian is prejudiced because you do 
not find Christian Reid, Anna Sadlier, Mary Wag- 
gaman, or even Father Finn, on the shelves. 


“In the Indianapolis Public Library the coopera- 
tion under discussion approaches the ideal. It 
is retroactive, constant, and often anticipatory. 
The diocesan superintendent of parochial schools 
confers at need with librarians of the Teachers 
Special Library and the Children’s Department. 
The sisters and brothers who conduct the Cath- 
olic high schools are daily partakers of library 
service. The book lists of their high schools are 
on the reader's assistants’ desk along with those 
of the city high schools. Students from Catholic 
schools are just as clamorous as the rest for h- 
brary service.” 
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The preliminary report on a national survey 
of parish libraries was presented by Miss Murphy 
who directed the project. A complete analysis 
is being prepared and will be published in The 
Catholic Library World. 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 


The Cataloging and Classification Round Table 
was held on Friday, May 31, 1940, in the Della 
Robbia Room, Hotel Gibson. In the absence of 
Mr. Victor A. Schaefer, the acting chairman of 
the meeting was Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan. 
Reverend Benjamin J. Stein, O.S.B., St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, was secretary. 

The first paper was on “Catholic Revisions of 
the Religion Section of Dewey”, by Miss Anne M. 
Cieri, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, 
New York. Miss Cieri briefly described and com- 
pared the revisions of the Brussels Institute, 
Father Foik, Father Martin, Mrs. Lynn, Father 
Kane, Miss Pettee, and Father Blanc. 

Sister Mary Reparata’s paper on “Some Cata- 
loging Practices in European Libraries” was read 
by Sister Mary Luella, O.P., Rosary College. Miss 
Marguerite M. Tisserant of Rosary College fol- 
lowed with some remarks on the sources of the 
Vatican cataloging code and the persons respon- 
sible for material in the first and second editions 
of the code. 

In a report on the translation of the Vatican 
Code into English, Father Shanahan said that 
the English version is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. In regard to Catholic subject headings, he 
reported that the project is now in charge of Mr. 
Laurence Leavey, Editor of the C.P.I; contribu- 
tions toward a list have been prepared by Mr. 
Victor A. Schaefer, of the Catholic University, 
and by Reverend Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., of 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. Both 
have extracted extensive material from the L.C. 
list of subject headings. Although a more com- 
plete index for the Lynn classification schedules 
had been suggested at the Washington Round 
Table Meeting in 1939, members of the Com- 
mittee on Cataloging and Classification have not 
been able to go ahead with the work up to the 
present. 

Catalogers were reminded that Mr. Schaefer 
has begun the work of printing catalog cards at 
the Catholic University Library, and that he 
would welcome order slips for Catholic books 
marked Np by the Library of Congress. The 
Catholic University Library will print cards for 








many such books, and if the Np slips are sent in 
they can serve as a guide for the titles most 
needed by catalogers. 

Sister Mary Luella, O.P., of Rosary College, 
was elected Vice-Chairman of the Round Table 
for the coming year. Reverend Andrew L. Bou- 
whuis, S.J., of Canisius College Library, Buffalo, 
New York, succeeds Mr. Schaefer in the chair- 
manship. 


SEMINARY LIBRARIES 

This meeting was held Friday, May 31, 1940, 
with Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan acting as 
chairman. The first paper, “Book Publicity in 
Seminary Libraries”, was by Reverend Harry C. 
Koenig, of St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mun- 
delein, Illinois. It gave the results of a ques 
tionnaire addressed to fifteen seminary libraries 
on methods employed in bringing library books 
to the notice of seminarians. Display shelves and 
recommendation of specific titles by professors 
are apparently the most effective devices. Other 
helps are bibliographies; lists of books on the 
liturgical seasons, on study club topics; and an- 
notated lists of new books. 

“Monastic Printing in the Fifteenth Century,” 
by Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan, St. Paul Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, was the second paper. The mo- 
tives of printing in monasteries and the extent 
to which the religious themselves engaged in the 
work were the points treated. 


The chairman of the Seminary Libraries Round 
Table for 1941 will be Reverend David Kinish, 
O.S.B., St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas. 
Reverend Harry C. Koenig was elected chairman 
for 1942. 

The remainder of the meeting was spent in 
discussing future projects for the Round Table. 
Two which were decided on were an annual 
list of 100 books on theology and a survey of 
conditions and holdings in seminary libraries. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


The Hospital Libraries Round Table met on 
Friday, May 31, 1940, with Margaret M. DeLisle, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis, acting as chair- 
man. The following topics were discussed: “The 
Catholic Hospital Library: an Apostolate”, “You, 
the Nurse, and I, the Hospital Librarian”, and 
“The 1940 Catholic Hospital Library Book List”. 

No report of this meeting has reached the 
editor. 
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N.C.W.C. Department or Epucation. Catholic 
colleges and schools in the United States. N. 
C.W.C., 1940. Parts 1-3, $.25 each; Part 4, 


Directory, $1.75. 
irectosy, $1. statistical of Catholic geqcasienal 


4. 
mae JoHN M. Classified ‘list of library books 
for the elementary grades. Especially compiled 
for er 50 libraries. Scott, Foresman, 


= \ ae y hild adi ed 
pay ge ls riocy c* y= 
and periodica 


phlets 
PHILOSOPHY 
Aner, Mortimer J. Problems for Thomists. The 
=" of species. Sheed, 1940. Pp. xviii, 303. 


The problem appeared origina seri 

of articles ee Thome This ——A A 

careful revision of the articles with some — 
Morti Adi deserves 


evidence - 

lessly critical spirit, of a dialectical power which is 
admirably acute, and oS * thirst for om and certi- 
tude which is cath of cay teeustnces wonbe of 
name; his work has a 
ance in | nd », Pepeonics American 
a which bodes so well for the ss of civiliza- 


McMonrow, Gerorce J. A metaphysical study on 
the individual and the person. A dissertation. 
University of Notre Dame, 1940. ak 122. 


“Aims to bring together into one work on the In- 
dividual and the Person the metaphysical doctrines of 
— 5 > =e his two Xo commentators, Cajetan 


N.C.W.C. A pe on os birth control as 
viewed from ests social, legal, - eco- 
“Among, be egerten at re Willa, Maneven, Mon 

Francis J. Send ond om —R. *— A. 
RELIGION 

Biste. Pages from the Gutenberg Bible of 42 
lines. With introduction and notes by Otto 
W. Fuhrmann. Wilson, 1940. Pp. 25. $3.50. 


full 
suet. elo ules Guin walt comer oe oe 
item of display for Na 
—— introduction supplies details on the origin 
Botton, MotHEerR. A way to achievement. The 
Spiritual Way ieee of St. Regis), 628 W. 
140th St., New York City, 1940. Pp. 109. $.25. 
A collection of brief passages on conduct designed to 
point “a way to spiritual achievement’’. 


Conrrey, Burton. Following the liturgical year. 
one N. H., Magnificat Press, 1940. Pp. 


Imrratio Curistt. The imitation of Christ, by 
Thomas 4 Kempis. Illustrated by Majeska. Rich- 
ard R. Smith, (1940). Pp. 246. $3.00. 

The twen pictures 


in this volume were painted 
ori Ma iniatures and been 
AN yey a Land 5 
on the translation of Anthony Hoskins. ‘Si. om 
to meet standards current usage. 


Kirscn, FEeux M. and Brenpan, Sister M. Cath- 
olic faith explained. A teacher’s manual for 
Catholic fait ba Three. Kenedy, 1939. 





Krein, Aspe Feux. The doctrine of the Trinity. 
Tr. by Daniel J. Sullivan. Kenedy, 1940. Pp. 
ix, 293. $2.50. 

author contributes this book to the promotion 
of lay devotion to the Trinity, “since our whole des 
tiny is determined by whether joined 
to Ly ent are found an sy “> 
~~ OS he cond 

La Cnuevasnerig, R. P. De, S.J. No other way. 
Bruce, 1940. Pp. xv, 272. $2.25. 


ieditations and conferences for a retreat. 


Lorp, Daniet A., S.J. Our Lady in the modern 
world. Queen’s Work, 1940. at? 381. $2.50. 50. 
psy ~ — — J author considers r. 
gest weunen nen of history and de foal Wotan irr, ~ 
nothing of pg EZ not aS. Tee. = 
imparts to the reader a deeper consciousness of the 
intimate relationship that exists between the Heavenly 
Mother and her children on earth. 

MarTINDALE, C. C. — ae the Psalms. 

Sheed, 1940. Pp. xi, $2.7 
Seas te deaihin date ie Pa mow vial the 
times in which they were written and then 
their spiritual message to our own everyday ems. 

Notre Dame Universiry BuLvetin. Religious sur- 
vey of the undergraduates, 1937-38. Notre 
Dame University, 19 1940. D. Pe. 136. 

Tabulation of in the sixteenth re- 
ligious survey. 

Rinacpt, Peter M., S.C. I saw the Holy Shroud. 
Mary Help of Christians School, Tampa, Fla., 
1940. Pp. 67. $.25. 

History and description of the Holy Shroud of Turin; 
with eleven half-tone illustrations, questions, objec- 
tions and replies. 

Rumsie, Leste, M.S.C. Radio replies. Second 
volume. Edited in collaboration with Reverend 
Charles Mortimer Carty. With a preface by 
His Excellency John Gregory Murray, Abp. of 
St. Paul. Rumble and Carty, “Radio Replies”, 
St. Paul, 1940. Fp. 385. $.50. 

1,422 questions a 
testantism, supplementing those in the first volume. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
ALLerS, Rupo.pH. Character education in adoles- 
cence. Joseph F. Wagner, 1940. Pp. 180. $1.00. 
A popular statement on the problems of the young. 
Most of the ideas have peop 4+ r- 
articles published in The Homiletic -_. Pastoral Re- 
view from October, 1938, to March The prin- 
ciples formulated in this little %_M, I « 
guidance of pastors and parents in the delicate task 


of reari Al writes as always 
with grace and amiabiliry, and this Ley book 
comes to ¢t ity his ing. It is un- 


ities of scientific 


FirzPaTRICK, ‘Bows A. Connaiaeivs and Amer- 


ica. A study of conscription a democracy. 
Milwaukee, Richards, 19 1940. Ny + 153. $1.80. 
» eco 

ae A, —, . Lo conscrip- 
tion of men for war; red in ‘the sonscrir 
periences of the Civii and W Wars. The major 
conclusion is that “conscription as selective service is 
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MAGNER, my — — 
MBehney "rope ole wae twa the state 


_, JOHN ‘A. ee Botanp, Francis J. Catholic 
— of PH a Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 
vill, 366. 

only deiped asa oqcas wax, text in 2 oaiited atines 
chooushly J lye of The state —\y = 

Wane oh ae L. and O'Connor, JoHN J. 
Sociology. | Longmans, 1940. Pp. xi, 387. $2.00. 

A Cat 
SCIENCE 


Acar, WiuiamM M. Catholicism and the progress 
of science. Moecuilien, 1940. 1940. Pp. xi, 105 109. Pee 
Brief hiaoy < of science 


- and developmenss tm aropaghy, astronomy, pol 


—— position | — Biblio- 
notes and a sylla ‘or con- 
Sode “this popularly written book. In Christen- 


dom Series. 


Cuavez, Fray ANcetico. New Mexico —-. 
Being three panels and three accounts: | 
angel's new wings; 2. The penitent thief; 3. 
Hunchback madonna. [Illustrated by the au- 

St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940. Pp. 76. 


simple beauty. 
Spanish-American native. 
Lavery, Emmet. Brother Petroc’s return. 
adaptation of the novel Brother Petroc’s return 
by S.M.C. Samuel French, 1940. Pp. x, 154. 


$.75. 
Rees Feu to busted tp te Boao 


In the prologue, 
dictine Abbey of S. , Com in 1549. In the 

struggles 
religious 


following three acts or comes to life again, 
with the present-day “efficiency” even in 
practices, and against the advice of one of his fellow 


ictines, tries prayer and hE to make 
a girl give up her divorced swee: > » afcer 
listening to him, she apparently commi 


~ 2 are restored in him when it is proven that 
girl died in an accident happily in the 
grace. 


LuckeN, BrorHer Linus Urpan, F.S.C. Anti- 
Christ and the ny of anti-Christ in the 
Say cycle. tholic University of America 


1940. Pp. x, 158 
a issertation on anti-Christ as represented in medieval 


literature. 
HISTORY 
Bapwin, MarsHatt W. The medieval pa 


pacy 

in action. Macmill 1940. 
partion. Macenilian, 1940, Pp. xiii, 113, $1.00, 
its conetening from 1049-1254. In the 


A pictorial history gf Lourdes. 

Piledelphin, 1940 ua 21 S. 13th St. 

ilade oo and $50. a 
Day, James 7) % The | B 

ist. a j j. ae in focus. Bruce, 


mon 
Borte, J. Leo. 


tions. Making a retreat. Pay rituali Abbé 
Henri Bremond. Say wy 
— lay brother. po The suppression. 
embittered ex- t. Father Hopkins > ane the 


society. A we (Spiritual exercises). 


Foerster, F. W. Europe and the ques- 
tion. Sheed, 1940. Pp. xviii, 474. $3.50. 

An indictment of German militaristic sqiasion 
— La and with a 


of Germany's true but’ still unrealized ode tn in 
a og oe commonwealth. 


BIOGRAPHY 

CONGREGATION OF Rites. The Positio of the His- 
torical Section of the Sacred egation of 
Rites on the introduction of the Cause for 
beatification and canonization and on the virtues 
of the servant of God, Katherine Tekakwitha, 
the Lily of the Mohawks. Fordham University 
Press, 1940. Pp. vill, 4 468. $7.50. 


A magnificent piece of ing which will be 
for its print, paper, and bind: as well as 
for the intrinsic value of its contents consist of 


ConsmpDINE, JOHN ‘JosePH, M.M. When the sorghum 
was high. A narrative biography of Father 
Gerard A. Donovan of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
a Maryknoll rig o- by bandits in Man- 


chukuo. Longmans, | Pp. 177. $2.00. 
The Assistant FE ic Foreign Mission 
Society of America has written this biography in 
t style, replete with i tions. 
Dempsey, Martin. John Baptist de La Salle. His 
life and his institute. Bruce, 1940. Pp. xiv, 
se biograph the founder of the Brothers of 

the Christen Schools, 


~ which is incorporated a 
es history of the Institute. 


Dins, Enm. Bess of Cobb’. Hall. The holy 


maid of Keng. 9 brace, 1940. Pp. %, 2 216. $2.50. 
The story Bess Barton, the Kent; 
drawn ly! sh history during pe Henry 


VIII and revealing the lies and intrigue ich sought 


to discredit the young saint in the eyes of her 

—-- pL. OC Ae Pe 

Such Ly as Thomas More, Scr. 

John Fi  Chananan, Richelieu, Thomas Cromwell, 

and -,%— in the telling. 

FarNuM, Maser. Street of the half-moon; an 
account of the Spanish noble, Pedro Claver. 
Bruce, 1940. Pp. xviii, 241. of 75. 

account of the life of Sr. Peter Claver, “‘the 
slave of all slaves’’, Povey in every detail (and 
the details -, many and minute, at times being forced 
into the Le The author gives a clear and worthy 
who sacrificed his 

life in a cues 


negro. 
FERRARA, Ouasven The Borgia pope, Alexander 
the ve sixth. Sheed, 1940. Pp. vi, 455. $3.50. 


written from oririnal decumerrs which 


ticle *, Ce 


of this nobleman 
of the 


ome VI in far lighter 
will rank with Walsh's Philip I] in vindicating an- 


Spanish personage 
Keprer, L. Blessed send Tose Philippine Duchesne, 
Religious of the Sacred Heart and missioner, 


A 1 ii, 116, 1. 
Longmans, 1940. Pp. vii 5125. 


Am 
zealous pioneer work among the missi and her la 
retirement from the field so dear > ter reveals a 
courage and humility that combine to make a life 
agrate- Mother was beatified on May 12, 


Locuer, Gasniet, O.S.B. A brief biography of 
Sister Mary Fortunata Viti of Maria dei 
Franconi, Veroli, Italy, lay sister in the — 
dictine Convent, 


1827-1922. Translated from 
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the second German edition by Reverend Stephen 
Radtke, O.S.B. Clyde, Mo., Benedictine Con- 


vent of Perpetual Adoration, 1940. Pp. vi, 216. 
Biography of a holy Italian nun who lived in our 
times; accompanied by a list of favors received. 


St. Ausyn, Gwen. Towards a pattern. Long- 
mans, 1940. | Pp. 77. $1.25. 
gh Ug dg Tg 
ture that has been drawn through the years, by ‘the 
guiding Hand of Providence. Her looms os explain the 
pattern to a dubious friend. 
FICTION 
Bernanos, Georces. The star of Satan. Trans 
mg Soa Pamela Morris. Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 


e sgh novel portraying the development of 
a7 curé; especially concerned with the 


Calmmneen, Gasenr K. The scandal of Father 
Brown. Eight .oe stories. Pocket Books, 


1940. Pp. £61. $. 
Contents: The scandal of Father Brown. ite quick 
one. The blast of the book. The The 
rsuit of Mr. Blue. The cruise the quamantes. 

point of a pen. The insoluble problem 
Duptey, Owen Francis. The Tremaynes and 
a len a co a 
1 . 
see ane protiem pty OF . 
incurable sad 

IRVINE, ey ‘Dovenss. Mirror of a dead lady. 
a 
"Ge wasted 1” surroundings which the auiher so 


The 

amid the varied 

oo Pportra the circumstances that made 
— sensitive onlooker in a world which, 


+. a her childhood, had little of enousiey to 


offer. Marked by fine character delineation 
Lownpes, Marie Bettoc. The ledeer. Pocket 


Books, 1940. Pp. 309. $.25 
A reprint of a mystery masterpiece. 
Norris, KATHLEEN. Mother. Pocket Books, 1940. 


Pp. 191. §$. 
K new edition of one of the author’s most popular 
novels. Written nearly thirty years ago, the ~~ 4 
appeals directly to a new generation confronted 


the same family 
Late harvest. Macmillan, 


Wureez, Fag B. 
1940. 
Guinan historical novel of the Elizabethan period, 


442. $2.50. 
he rel persecu- 
tion ay & a eS oa agg 


Classified Advertising 
Rates for classified advertisements to members 
are fifteen cents per line per insertion; to non- 
members, twenty cents per line per insertion. 


WANTS 

Catholic Mind, V. 8 (1910), Nos. 1, 3, 14, 15, 22; 
V. 9 (1911), Nos. 4, 5; V. 13 (1915), No. 19; 
V. 15 (1917), No. 13. Reverend James P. 
Moran, S.J., San José Seminary Library, Caloo- 
can, Rizal, Philippine Islands. 

Homiletic Monthly and Catechist, April, 1917. 
Fr. Basil Odermatt, O.S.B., St. Monica’s Home, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Books: Griffin. American Catholic Historical 

- Researches. In sets or numbers. Peter Reilly 
Co., 133 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 
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ORATE FRATRES 
A LITURGICAL REVIEW 


in fi weekly intervals (longer in 
games sues tga de r. & ase wil. 
First Sunday 
Subscriptions in the U. S., $2.00; Canada, 
$2.25; Foreign, $2.50. 
Send for lists of our Popular Liturgical 


Library publications and of literature on Social 
Questions. 


The Liturgical Press 








[CPR O_O 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
AND HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 


zine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all 

Send us your list of wants — no 
obligation We report promptly. Lowest prices. 
We specialize in Catholic and Religious books. 
(We Also Buy Old Books and Magazines.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. C New York City 
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Contemporary 
Catholic Authors 


Advance orders are being accepted for 
reprints of articles on the following au- 
thors at ten cents each for single copies, 
eight cents for two or more copies of 
any one article: Agnes Repplier, James 
M. Gillis, Theodore Maynard, Fulton 
Sheen, Sister Madeleva, Carlton Hayes, 
Peter Guilday, Leonard Feeney, and 
Daniel Sargent. A few copies of 

article on Helen C. White are still 


available. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
P. O. Box 346 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 











Published October 15th 


A Handbook of 
American Catholic Societies 


A description of ninety-six national 
Catholic organizations, giving for each 
the official name, headquarters, pur- 
pose, brief history, and list of major 
ublications. Indexed. 

wenty-eight pages Thirty-five Cents 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
P. O. Box 346 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 














